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=——| How Many Car Wheels 
==, Do You Retiave a Year? 


On the average road the number often runs into thousands. 
And how much does it cost for each wheel removal ? 
It costs the sum of the following: 


Labor of removal and replacement—Cost of new brasses, less 
scrap value of old ones—Car earnings lost—Purchase of new wheels 
— Also in the case of wrought steel wheels— Cost of re-turning — 

















{ fa Upkeep of shop equipment — Adjustment of coupler heights and 
| + ie ed brake levers. 
\\ A Can you afford to pay this cost of removing thousands of car 


wheels ? 
Davis Steel Wheels will decrease your wheel maintenance cost. 


The manganese steel, one-wear tread and flange of the Davis 
Wheel give full service without turning. The ductile steel plate and 
hub safely sustain all the shocks and pounding of modern service. 


American Steel Foundries 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 


SARCO No. 6 Waterproofing SARCO Mineral 

SARCO Bituminous Putty SARTAC-Damp 

SARCO 5-M Paint SARCO R. S. A. Specifications 
SARCO Refrigerator Compound SARCO Roof Cement 


SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE COMPANY, Newark, Delaware. 











Write for full particulars. 

















DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 





Telephone Booths 


PAUL DICKINSON Inc., 3346 South Artesian Ave., Chicage 








Specify BUCKEYE JACKS 


and be assured that you are getting the best jack in 
design, capacity and longevity that is manufactured 





BUCKEYE JACK MFG. CO. "343° 








Send for Catalcgue 








GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


ECONOMICAL—SYSTEMS OF MERIT—WwILL NOT FREEZE 
VAPOR AND PRESSURE 
SYSTEMS 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL FOR ALL SYSTEMS—VENTILATORS 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


VAPOR PRESSURE 
SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 


HOT WATER ELE 
SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 














CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
CHASE IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it nad been in continual service for twenty-four years. 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


Ki 80 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 326 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 308 Majestic Bldg., DETROT? 














Cardwell Friction Draft Gear 
















Union Draft Gear Company 
Chicago - - ~-__ Illinois 
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4 work. In any of the 17 grades there is the same 
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The Efficient Drafting Room 


Many men, working together on delicate drawings, 
must necessarily focus their energy on the work 
alone. A lead that breaks, or crumbles the small- 
est bit, or has the slightest trace of grit, must be 


es aside. DIXON'S 
ELDorRADO 


the master drawing pencil” 
can be depended upon for the most difficult pencil 


uniform quality that makes Dixon’s Eldorado the 
best pencil for the most efficient drafting room. 


Full-size samples sent on request on your letter head; please specify 
degrees chiefly used. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Dept. 105-J 
Jersey City 


New Jersey 





DIXON'S BEST WHITE N°352 
Uriten white on Muaprir’s 
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Safety first committees have never discussed—or at least 
have never published—much about the work of the train des- 
patcher. In an article in another col- 
umn a western despatcher, J. L. Coss, 
the Despatcher’s inquires about this, and mentions a 
OGice number of items in which the safety of 
the conditions of work in the despatch- 
er’s office could be improved. The reason why committees 
have not entered this field is, no doubt, very simple; the 
despatcher’s office is the one place where, it seems reasonable 
to assume, safety has always been placed first. It is here 
that the smallest error produces the worst results. The pro- 
motion of safety—the elimination of chances of error—was 
the subject of thorough and careful study at least thirty years 
ago, as will be recalled by everybody who has read J. A. 
Anderson’s book, “The Train Wire.” But ideals are some- 
times neglected, here as in other fields, and there is ample 
need today for Mr. Coss’ warning. We heard recently of 
a safety first committee, on which there was a train des- 
patcher, but which always met without him! 


Safety First in 


Of the many mechanical devices for improving the efficiency 
of locomotives, the superheater and power reverse gear are 
responsible for a large increase in the 


Improvements work performed by switch engines. 
in Switching The power reverse gear enables the 
— engineer to reverse the engine in a 
ee much shorter time, and with less ef- 


fort than with the ordinary hand-operated reverse gear. 
In the article describing the new switching engines for the 
Louisvilie & Nashville, published elsewhere in this issue, it 
is stated that the engineers operating engines so equipped 
find they can handle 10 to 15 per cent more cars. This has 
been found to be true on other roads. On one road the 
increase in work was so great that many times the switch- 
ing screws that worked with the engines so equipped would 
become tired out before the end of their working period, and 
would be allowed to quit early, the number of cars handled 
by them being so much greater than that handled by the 
crews working with the ordinary switch engines. The super- 
heater, and to this should be added the brick arch, increases 


the boiler capacity to such an extent that greater tonnage 
can be handled at greater speeds than with switch engines 
not so equipped. This is particularly true where the switch 
engines are required to make long hauls, such as in transfer 
service. The engines are smarter, and will pick up and 
get away with a string of cars more quickly than the satu- 
rated steam engines. Ih addition to this, the saving in 
fuel for which both the superheater and the brick arch are 
responsible is no small item. In several instances these 
savings have been found to be greater than those made 
with the same devices in road engine service. The saving 
in fuel and water shown in the article referred to above is 
exceptional, and is undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
saturated steam switch engines were much too small for 
the work they were called upon to perform. 


One of the most weighty bits of news printed in the Railway 
Age Gazette last week filled only three lines—the statement 
on page 960, that the proposed higher 
demurrage rates for freight cars had 
Demurrage Rates been suspended by the Interstate Com- 
Suspended merce Commission, until March 31, 
1917; or until, quite possibly, no in- 

crease will be needed or justified. As the commissioners 
are doing their best to get at the facts of the car shortage, 
they cannot be said to be ignorant of the gravity of the sit- 
uation; and probably the great pressure of prior questions 
on their time may be the main reason for imposing such a 
long delay; but the situation is deplorable, nevertheless. In 
the railroads’ latest plea for a revision of the federal regu- 
latory laws, the need of shortening the time to be allowed 
the commission in which to approve or disapprove rates is 
placed sixth, and nearly the last in the list; but the present 
crisis shows that it is by no means last in importance. In 
scores of the large freight stations of the country it is of 
the first importance, at this time to impose, in the interest 
of all concerned, shippers, consignees and carriers, a stiff 
charge for the use of the ground occupied by each car, let 
alone the value of the car itself. ‘To forbid the increases in 
these charges until they will be too late to benefit anybody, 
is the acme of back handed economy. It may be true that 
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an increased demurrage charge will work some injustice; so 
do many decisions of the courts. Freight car service is full 
of small injustices; it is inevitable. A considerable degree 
of uniformity in practice is essential, and no one has dis- 
covered how to secure this uniformity except by the use of 
rough averages. Is the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
quest of exact justice to be kept up until the national trans- 
portation machine comes to a dead stop from internal fric- 
tion? 


THE CASE FOR BETTER RAILROAD 
REGULATION 


A REMARKABLY broad and sound foundation for the case 

which the railroads are to present before the Newlands 
Joint Committee on Interstate Commerce in favor of a radi- 
cal change in our system of railroad regulation has been laid 
by Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Railway Executives’ 
Advisory Committee, in his opening statement before the 
Newlands committee which is reported elsewhere in this issue. 

As an argument Mr. Thom’s statement was an example 
of logical thinking seldom surpassed and the entire sub- 
ject was presented from the broadest and sincerest standpoint 
of real statesmanship, fairly and with just regard for the 
viewpoint of those whose position he was opposing. Mr. 
Thom did not criticise or impugn the motives of those who 
were responsible for the system of regulation the defects in 
which he was calling attention to, nor of the state authori- 
ties whose differing views have resulted in the inconsistencies 
of the present system. He asked nothing for the railways 
from the standpoint of private interests. He approached 
the subject entirely from the position of the public, asking 
that the government direct its powers for the purpose of assist- 
ing in obtaining better transportation service for the public. 

He accepted regulation as a necessary exercise of govern- 
ment authority, frankly recognizing the occasion for the 
calling into existence of the present machinery of regulation, 
but insisted that its present character is due to the fact that 
it was based on the principles of correction and repression, 
which while justified by the conditions which were respon- 
sible for it do not meet the requirements of the conditions of 
the present nor of the future. He argued that it is time to 
follow President Wilson’s suggestion for a “fresh assessment 
of circumstances” with a view to accomplishing a result to 
which the assistance of the government did not seem neces- 
sary when the present policies of regulation had their incep- 
tion. 

Instead of criticising those who are responsible for the 
conflicting and discriminatory action of the state authorities 
that is interfering with the possibility of a uniform and con- 
sistent governmental policy toward transportation, Mr. Thom 
showed that such inconsistency is a necessary result of allow- 
ing the regulatory authority of the public over transporta- 
tion instrumentalities to be exercised by so many different 
bodies and asked that such a vital element of national life 
be placed under the complete authority of the only body that 
represents the nation as a whole. 

Mr. Thom did not even oppose the doctrine of “states’ 
rights.” It is true that the carrying out of the plans he advo- 
cated would restrict to some extent what some of those whose 
horizon is bounded by state lines call the right to regulate 
their own local affairs, but he showed that most of these 
affairs are no longer local but part of a national system of 
commerce, and that by teo great insistence on the local rights 
which the states reserved when they became a part of the 
federal union they have allowed to become obscured some of 
the even more important rights which they acquired by enter- 
ing the union. In fact he used the same arguments which 
led the states to enter the union and which led them to dele- 
gate to the federal government jurisdiction over the navi- 
gable waterways of the country, the principal means of 
transportation known at that time, to show that the states 
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collectively can obtain better results from their efforts to 
regulate the nation’s commerce today than they can by act- 
ing separately. 

In brief Mr. Thom showed that the present policy of 
government toward transportation had its genesis in the 
abuses of the past and was therefore punitive rather than 
constructive in character; that it has practically accomplished 
the direct results which it was intended to accomplish by pre- 
venting abuses and protecting against exorbitant rates, but 
that it has failed to insure to the public adequate transporta- 
tion facilities because it was not designed for that purpose. 
He showed that recent events, such as the present car short- 
age, the recent congestion of traffic and the practical cessa- 
tion of railway construction, have demonstrated that it is time 
to instil into the system of railroad regulation the element of 
helpfulness and encouragement and to place upon those who 
are opposing any change the burden of proving that the 
present system is adequate. He has therefore undermined 
in advance the arguments of those who may be expected to 
tell the committee that the present method of regulation only 
needs to be supplemented by the passage of additional laws, 
of the same character as those that make up the patchwork 
of which our present system consists, giving various com- 
missions power to take over still more of the functions of 
management but without imposing upon them any of the 
responsibility that should be inseparable from authority. 

A pertinent example of this kind of argument is afforded 
by the action of the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners in appointing a committee to urge an amendment 
to the commerce law giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission jurisdiction over car distribution. It has been an- 
nounced that this committee desired to appear before the 
Newlands committee. It will doubtless have a great deal to say 
about the evils of a car shortage and will propose to remedy 
the condition by the passage of another law. ‘The railroads 
have not made such a conspicuous success of their own efforts 
to make an inadequate supply of facilities meet an abnormal 
demand for them to be able to present a very effective argu- 
ment against a claim that the commission could make a bet- 
ter job of it, but we venture to predict that the next time we 
have a car shortage it would be found that the proposed law 
had not created any new cars, had not moved the cars any 
faster and had not increased the amiability of the shipper 
who cannot get a car when he wants one. Then perhaps 
the next crop of state commissioners will ask Congress to 
enact a law requiring the railroads to buy cars. 

The whole proceeding reminds us of the efforts of the 
city of Milan, Italy, in the seventeenth century, to regulate 
the price of bread by law at a time of famine by forcing 
the bakers to sell at the legal price. As long as the imme- 
diate supply lasted the law was exceedingly popular but it 
soon became necessary to enact another law limiting the 
quantity which any one might buy. The next step was to 
pass a law fixing the price at which the raw materials 
should be sold to the bakers. People from the neighboring 
territory flocked to Milan to enjoy the low prices but the 
scheme appears to have fallen down at the point where the 
crops were exhausted, because nature was not subject to the 
laws of Milan. 

What the railroads ask is that since the government has 
elected to fix the price at which transportation shall be sold 
it shall give some one body the authority to fix a price high 
enough to cover the cost, which includes the cost of the 
capital required to buy enough cars and enough terminal 
facilities to furnish the transportation demanded. If the 
price should ever be found to be too high the government's 
representative already has the power to reduce it. 

At the present time the representative of the national gov- 
ernment, the Interstate Commerce Commission, has fixed cer- 
tain prices for transportation which some of the states have 
chosen to nullify to the best of their ability. On the very 
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day that the Newlands committee began its hearings the rail- 
roads of Illinois asked the United States district court at 
Chicago to restrain the state of Illinois from interfering with 
their efforts to obey an order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission fixing a rate for passenger transportation. Even 
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and that transportation must also be paid for. If it is not 
paid for directly by those who use it, it will be paid for by 
taxation. The Milan method did not last from one harvest 
to another. The American system of railroad regulation has 
endured somewhat longer. The Roman empire had a still 
longer life but it fell eventually. The law of supply and 
demand and the law of compensation, we believe, are still 
in force. 





COLORADO & SOUTHERN 


NEVER before in its history has the Colorado & Southern 

had as low a ratio of transportation expenses to total oper- 
ating revenues as in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916. In 
both 1910 and 1911 total operating revenues were larger 
than in 1916. In 1916 almost as much was spent for main- 
tenance of way as in either 1910 or 1911. And more was 
spent in maintenance of equipment than in either of these 
years. Had it been considered expedient by the manage- 
ment the Colorado & Southern could have resumed the full 
4 per cent dividends on both the first preferred and the 
second preferred stock and still have had a substantial sum 
to carry to profit and loss. 

Total operating revenues in 1916 amounted to $15,707,000 
as compared with $14,173,000 in 1915 and with $16,778,000 
in 1910. ‘Total operating expenses in 1916 amounted to 
$9,979,000, comparing with $10,111,000 in 1915 and with 
$10,863,000 in 1910. There was spent on maintenance of 
way $2,003,000 in 1916, $1,741,000 in 1915 and $2,189,000 
in 1910. There was spent on maintenance of equipment 
$2,775,000 in 1916, $2,723,000 in 1915 and $2,521,000 in 
1910. Transportation expenses in 1916 amounted to 
$4,444,000; in 1915, $4,908,000, and in 1910, $5,379,000. 

In 1916 the Colorado & Southern paid 2 per cent divi- 
dends on its first preferred calling for $170,000, and made 
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The Colorado & Southern 


if it be assumed that they will succeed in their efforts the 
fact that they required the assistance of a federal court to do 
so demonstrates the need of some improvement in the rate- 
regulating machinery. 

The Newlands committee will probably hear from many 
who think that shippers can be supplied with cars in the 
same way that the city of Milan tried to feed its people, 
by legislative fiat. 

It will also hear from some who have an even more ancient 
remedy to suggest. When the populace of Rome clamored 
for bread the government used to buy corn and give it to 
them. Some people want our government to buy the rail- 
roads and sell their services to the people at the price the 
people want to pay. 

The raw materials of transportation include credit as well 
as cars and terminals, just as the raw materials of bread 
include credit as well as corn and wheat. Neither the Roman 
nor the Milan methods affected the supply of the raw ma- 
terials. Our government has tried to encourage an increase 


in the supply of agricultural products; it has recently even 
taken some steps to improve the credit of the farmer. Unless it 
approaches the subject of railroad credit in a similar spirit 
it will have to adopt the Roman method and furnish the 
railroad credit itself. 

In any event the fact should be borne in mind that some- 
body paid for the corn that was given to the people of Rome, 
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an appropriation of $280,000 from income for additions and 
betterments. ‘There was also an appropriation for purposes 
not specified of $500,000 from income and the company 
carried $1,202,000 to profit and loss. Besides the “miscel- 
laneous” appropriations from income of $500,000 there was 
an appropriation of $500,000 from profit and loss. This 
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makes a total at the end of 1916 of $2,000,000 carried on the 
balance sheet as appropriated surplus not specifically in- 
vested. Presumably this is to cover any loss which may 
develop in connection with the Trinity & “Brazos Valley, 
which had previous to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
receivership been controlled jointly by the Colorado & South- 
ern and the Rock Island and which is now being operated 
at a deficit. 

The quite remarkable saving made in transportation ex- 
penses is, from the operating man’s point of view, the most 
interesting thing in this year’s report. ‘The total ton-miles 
of revenue freight in 1916 amounted to 1,187,559,000, an 
increase of 21 per cent. The total number of passengers 
carried one mile amounted to 131,812,000 in 1916, an in- 
crease of 5 per cent. Freight train miles totaled 2,854,000 
in 1916, a decrease of 163,000 as compared with 1915, and 
passenger train miles totaled 2,403,000, a decrease of 148,- 
000. The revenue trainload in 1916 was 389 tons, an in- 
crease over the previous year of 81 tons; this is an increase 
of over 26 per cent. Loaded car miles totaled 55,944,000 
in 1916, an increase of 6,004,000 over 1915, while empty car 
miles totaled 23,399,000 in 1916, a decrease of 1,734,000. 
This much smaller percentage of empty car mileage obvious- 
ly helped to bring up the average trainload. Before, how- 
ever, seeking an explanation of the smaller empty car mile- 
age it is interesting to compare mileage and transportation 
cost figures in 1916 and 1910. The mileage of road oper- 
ated in 1916 was 1,836, and in 1910 2,042. The revenue 
ton mileage in 1910 was 1,249,390,000, or slightly greater 
than in 1916. The revenue passenger mileage was 159,- 
880,000 in 1910, or considerably more than the passenger 
mileage in 1916. Freight train mileage in 1910 totaled 
4,079,000, comparing with 2,805,000 in 1916. The revenue 
trainload in 1910 was 306 tons, comparing with 389 tons in 
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in 1910, and iron ore, 5.94 in 1915 and 7.71 in 1910. 
Products of agriculture furnished 24.84 per cent of the total 
in 1915 and only 11.91 per cent in 1910. The total ton- 
nage of products of agriculture in 1916 amounted to 1,526,- 
000; in 1915 to 1,602,000, and in 1910 to 995,000. 

At the end of 1916 the Colorado & Southern had $3,642,- 
000 cash on hand, no loans and bills payable, and during 
the year had spent $318,000 for additions and betterments 
and paid off $320,000 of indebtedness. No new securities 
were issued during the year. 

The table below shows principal figures for 1916 and 1915: 


1916 1915 
Average mileage operated............. 1,836 1,840 
NE PEWE swe weds ale eaniaes $11,371,287 $9,960,044 
ee ey pl | Se eT 3,378,626 3,294,688 
Total operating revenue............. 15,707,311 14,172,978 
Maintenance of way and structures.. 2,002,136 1,741,313 
Maintenance of equipment.......... 2,775,183 2,723,292 
DER ERIN «66g Ss ws ws 56 6S wba : 04,168 215,497 
Transportation expenses ........... 4,443,906 4,908,458 
Kabeece! (CRRRORS s6.s60scesi coves 474,026 41,091 
Total operating expenses............. 9,978,609 10,110,875 
MONEE cn ees od tsb cmh Saen shoe as ee ktetee 735,781 616,053 
[ONSRAEE ANOOIRE «6 occ xs csc cn sone cas 492,565 3,445,566 
MERTEN sim ay cnu een en eae ne eons 5,589,594 4,100,438 
PREIS cos cca su wane alekw eee ence 2,222,994 615,149 
Simkine FUMIS «2.20. <0 hives toe eke 70,298 61,383 
SCMSMEE. Canipb sek on bane eae ansasaek am 170,000 askin 
Additions and betierments............ 280,220 paeeeee 
Miscellaneous appropriations ......... 500,000 aah es 
cco, en eeu ukesa auch es oma 1,202,475 553,767 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. 
MARIE 


BIG wheat crop means pretty surely large gross earn- 

ings for the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 

and the wheat crop that was moved in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1916, in the territory served by the Soo was the 
greatest in the history of the country. Total operating reve- 
nues of the Soo amounted to $22,805,000, comparing with 
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1916. The number of passengers carried one mile in 1916 was 
159,880,000; in 1916, 131,812,000. Passenger train mile- 
age in 1910 was 3,387,000, and in 1916 2,402,000. Here is 


indicated the great saving which has been made to offset | 


increased wage scales and material costs—a reduction of 
train mileage per unit of business done. 

In 1916 the total tonnage of all freight carried by the 
Colorado & Southern was 7,409,000; in 1915, 6,450,000, and 
in 1910, 8,357,000. The average ton-mile rate in 1916 was 
9.58 mills; in 1915, 10.13 mills, and in 1910, 9.64 mills. 
Of the total tonnage carried in 1916 62.66 per cent origi- 
nated on the Colorado & Southern lines; in 1915, 65.11 per 
cent, and in 1910, 66.74 per cent. Of the total tonnage 
carried in 1916 22.35 per cent was bituminous coal, 8.78 
liknite and 7.14 coke, with 3.01 per cent furnished by 
precious ores and 8.30 per cent. by iron ores. Products of 
agriculture furnished 20.59 per cent. of the total tonnage. 
In 1915 bituminous coal furnished 23.17, and in 1910 
29.67; lignite, 9.72 in 1915 and 9.23 in 1910; coke, 5.74 in 
1915 and 7.98 in 1910; precious ore, 3.26 in 1915 and 6.10 
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The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


$17,818,000 in the previous year. The greater part of this 
large increase in gross earnings was saved for net. Operat- 
ing expenses amounted to $12,160,000 in 1916, comparing 
with $11,060,000 in 1915. Net income available for divi- 
dends amounted to $6,170,000 in 1916 as against $2,974,- 
000 in 1915. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie operates 
3,148 miles of road. It controls the Wisconsin Central, 
operated as the Chicago division of the Soo but with ac- 
counts kept separately. The mileage of the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral is 1,120. In 1916 total operating revenues of this 
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‘company. amounted to $12,205,000, comparing with $9,945,- 
000 for 1915. Operating expenses amounted to $6,921,000, 
‘comparing with $6,752,000.. There was available for divi- 
dends in 1916 $2,057,000, and in 1915 $137,000. The Soo 
itself paid 7 per cent on both its preferred and common stock 
in both 1915 and 1916. The Wisconsin Central paid 4 
per cent on its preferred stock in both 1916 and 1915. 

There is a striking difference in the character of the traffic 
-on the Soo itself and its Chicago division. The total ton- 
nage carried on the Soo was 9,323,000; on the Chicago divi- 
sion the tonnage amounted to 7,536,000. Of the total ton- 
nage of the Soo 25.40 per cent was grain, while of the total ton- 
nage of the Chicago division only 5.67 per cent was grain 
in 1916. Bituminous coal furnished only 4.83 per cent of 
the total tonnage of the Soo and 8.41 per cent of the total 
tonnage of the Chicago division. Ores furnished 14.28 per 
cent of the Soo’s tonnage and 19.72 per cent of the Chicago 
division’s tonnage. The effect of the bumper wheat crop in 
the fall of 1915 is reflected in a total tonnage of grain car- 
ried by the Soo of 2,368,000 tons, comparing with 1,386,000 
tons carried in the year ended June 30, 1915. The tonnage 
of grain carried by the Chicago division was 427,000 in 
1916, comparing with 249,000 in 1915. 

The Soo got no better balanced traffic in 1916 than in 
1915, the average number of empty cars per train being 7.93 
in 1916 and 7.83 in 1915. No new road engines were re- 
‘ceived during the year or in the previous year. Nevertheless, 
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cash, with $546,000 matured interest dividends and funded 
debt unpaid. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in 1916 as compared with 1915: 


——————Soo——-—-—-, --Wisconsin Central- 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Average mileage operated.. 3,148 3,044 1,124 1,120 
Freight revenue ........ $16,873,152 $12,576,374 $9,308,075 $7,237,916 
Passenger revenue ..... 4,259,209 3,810,891 2,098,364 1,994,824 
Total operating revenue... 22,804,829 17,817,855 12,205,239 9,945,370 
Maintenance of way and 
BESMCUUTOE,. oc Sec aessicccs 2,117,844 2,096,307 1,113,103 1,211,190 
Maintenance of equipment 2,367,740 2,724,036 1,325,935 1,252,718 
Traffic expenses ....... 370,749 337,332 262,078 260,189 
Transportation expenses.. 6,263,033 5,495,980 3,905,342 3,734,415 
General expenses ....... 462,723 384,840 242,077 225,586 
Total operating expenses... 12,160,318 11,059,594 6,920,750 6,751,780 
HE RUR soix code Ce eas KR am 1,537,712 1,135,439 766,464 667,614 
. Operating income ........ 9,106,795 5,622,822 4,518,025 2,525,976 
GEGES: INCOME: oecicicdecnces 10,654,211 6,666,787 4,569,871 2,587,257 
INGE TMOUING *é ca awaws cn kacunr 6,169,576 2,974,004 2,056,858 136,732 
IGITIOS. dekds cee caea-aews 2,646,714 2,646,714 450,612 450,688 
SNORE ES) «ai ccna eleeck w erece ba'eere 3,522,862 327,290 1,606,246 *313,956 
*Deficit. 


Hic# prices for grain are more likely to be reflected 

in an increased total operating revenue for the 
Northern Pacific than a large grain crop with low prices, 
because the general prosperity of the territory served is more 
important in effecting revenues than is the increase in ton- 
nage of the single commodity grain. In 1916, however, the 
Northern Pacific’s income was most favorably affected not 
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The Northern Pacific 


average number of tons per train was 463 last year as against 
396 in the previous year. The gain in trainloading is in 
large measure the reason why the management was able to 
hold down transportation expenses so well. ‘These expenses 
amounted to $6,263,000 in 1916 as compared with $5,496,- 
000 in 1915. Besides the saving attributable to heavier 
trainloading there was a substantial saving made in loss 
and damage to freight. The payments on this account in 
1916 amounted to $136,000 and in 1915 to $195,000. 
Neither the Soo nor the Wisconsin Central sold any new 
securities during the year and the Soo reduced its outstand- 
ing indebtedness by the retirement at maturity of $982,000 
equipment trust bonds. The Wisconsin Central reduced its 
outstanding funded debt by the retirement of $368,000 
equipment trust certificates and $776,000 Chicago, Wiscon- 
sin & Minnesota first mortgage bonds. The net expendi- 
ture for the two companies for additions and betterments 
amounted to $465,000. At the end of the year the Soo had 
$6,735,000 cash, with $1,463,000 matured interest and 
dividends unpaid and the Wisconsin Central had $1,555,000 


very high prices for grain, but also by an extraordinarily 
large crop, and furthermore by an extraordinarily heavy 
movement of ores and consequent prosperity in the mining 
regions in Montana. ‘The heavy increase in traffic was 
handled with no additions to freight locomotives, with a 
much larger increase in proportion of empty freight car 
mileage, and yet with an average trainload of 717 tons, or 
7.27 per cent greater than in 1915. ‘The operating ratio of 
the Northern Pacific in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, 
was 53.16, comparing with 58.74 in 1915. This is one of 
the lowest operating ratios of any large railroad in the coun- 
try. After paying 7 per cent on its stock, calling for $17,- 
360,000, there was a surplus in 1916 of $8,370,000, not- 
withstanding a decrease of $1,855,000 in income from 
securities owned, due to the fact that no dividends were paid 
by the Northwestern Improvement Company or the Northern 
Express Company in 1916, whereas the Improvement Com- 
many dividends in 1915 amounted to $1,355,000 and the 
express company dividends to $500,000. 

The Northern Pacific operated 6,461 miles of road June 
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30, 1915. There was a slight increase only in mileage during 
the year—40 miles, due to two short branches being added 
to the mileage operated, one in Montana and one in Wash- 
ington. The company is about to begin construction of a 
line from Dixon, Mont., to Polson, through what is known 
as the Flathead country to the south shore of Flathead lake, 
and another line from Billings, Mont., north and west into 
the Lake Basin country. This line will serve a very rich 
agricultural country. 

Of the total Northern Pacific mileage 2,882 miles is main 
line and 3,622 branch lines. The total revenue per mile of 
road in 1916 was $11,373. This was an increase of 19 per 
cent over the previous year and was divided $8,727 from 
freight and $2,646 from passenger-train service. The increase 
in revenues was almost entirely from freight, there being an 
increase of less than 2 per cent in the revenues from pas- 
sengers per mile of road. The passenger business increased 
a little more than this would indicate, the number of pas- 
sengers carried one mile being 616,681,000, an increase of 
2.73 per cent; but the average rate per passenger per mile 
was 2.246 cents, a decrease of slightly over one per cent. 
The total tonnage of freight carried amounted to 20,996,000, 
an increase of 19.12 per cent, and the average haul was 334 
miles, an increase of 41 miles, or a little over 14 per cent, 
making the increase in ton mileage 35.88 per cent. The 
average receipts per ton per mile were 7.93 mills, a decrease 
of 6.60 per cent. 

The table below shows the tonnage of each of the general 
classes of commodities in 1916 and 1915, and the percentage 
of the tonnage of each class to the total for the year: 














1916 1915 

f A 7 s A ~~ 

Tonnage Per cent Tonnage Percent 
Products of agriculture ....... 5,204,752 24.79 4,283,812 24.31 
Products of animals ........... 448,460 2.13 51,344 1.99 
Products of mines ..........0. 6,305,738 30.03 5,075,091 28.79 
Products of forests ........... 6,013,969 28.64 5,176,410 29.37 
Products of manufactures ..... 1,746,555 8.33 1,461,894 8.30 
PER RRP OI | 5 050454 se vseees 379,843 1.81 377,217 2.14 
Pee, oR) (LIRR SRE Sree ee ae art 896,376 4.27 899,457 5.10 
Titel covckcckcccsccsokers BO DRbees 3ODRD 17,625,225 100.00 


Total operating expenses amounted to $40,366,000, an 
increase of only $3,258,000. Of this increase $529,000 was 
in maingenance of equipment and $310,000 in maintenance 
of way, leaving an increase in transportation expenses of 
$1,913,000, the total for transportation in 1916 being $20,- 
900,000. ‘This is an increase of only 10.08 per cent in the 
out-of-pocket cost of doing the business, with an increase 
of 35.88 per cent in the tons of revenue freight carried one 
mile, and of 2.73 per cent in the passenger mileage. 

There was a substantial saving made in payments for 
damage to property, the total on this account being $102,000 
in 1916, or $35,000 less than in the previous year. On the 
other hand, the payments for injuries to persons were greater 
by $101,000, the total in 1916 being $520,000. The in- 
crease in cost of fuel was a little more proportionately than 
the total increase in transportation expenses. Fuel for train 
locomotives in 1916 cost $4,817,000, an increase of 12.7 per 
cent. Presumably the Northern Pacific was affected by the 
higher prices for fuel coal, which were general in the West. 

During the year a total of $4,182,000 was spent for ex- 
tensions and additions and betterments, exclusive of equip- 
ment. This included $781,000 for real estate in Superior, 
Wis., $994,000 for grade separation work in Spokane, Wash., 
and $723,000 for station buildings and fixtures. No bonds 
were issued during the year and $557,000 bonds were pur- 
chased and cancelled under sinking fund provisions. At 
the end of the year the company had $18,305,000 cash on 
hand, and no loans and bills payable. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 


tion in 1916 as compared with 1915: 
1916 1915 
Average mileage operated............+- 6,501 6,461 
Peeigkt TEPERUE occscesiccccncoses $55,656,395 $43,833,637 
Passenger revenue .......+0...-- 13,852,254 13,619,114 
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Total operating revenues............. 75,939,231 63,171,653 


Maintenance ot way and structures 8,833,210 8,523,657 
Maintenance of equipment........ 7,846,259 7,317,074 
DRTC MERDERBOR ss aw sss os kos 40s05b0's 1,177,971 1,191,567 
Transportation expenses .......... 20,900,055 18,987,056 
ee ee  - e 1,134,020 1,104,712 
Total operating expenses.............. 40,366,412 37,108,049 
DE wes ets atag ee sana ce bee hack ohe 5,073,415 4,470,959 
ORIN SIONS ss osc occ wa sou sees 30,493,190 21,588,494 
LORIE SEOINIE fas snows one nde kina nes 38,972,448 32,031,453 
Re ee ee ea 25,729,874 18,822,820 
SUMING Sichicwdsksaricais sane eho eakes 17,360,000 17,360,000 
eMMD cocci cas oases bocce nase s 8,369,874 1,462,820 
NEW BOOKS 


Standards of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
Marburg, secretary-treasurer. 737 pages, illustrated, 6 in. by 9 in. 
Bound in cloth. Published by the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Philadelphia, Pa. Price $7.50. 

Beginning with 1910 the standards adopted by this so- 
ciety have been published annually in a year book which 
also contained the proposed tentative standards which had 
not yet been accepted by the association. Beginning with 
the present volume the standards will be published bi-an- 
nually and will include only those which have been formally 
adopted by the society, excluding those which are only tenta- 
tive. 

Among the specifications of most interest to railway 
men are those for rails, splice bars, track bolts, bride steel, 
axles, forgings for locomotives and car wheels, tires, boiler 
and firebox steel, staybolt iron, copper wire and Portland 
and natural cement. As this society is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers and the users of these ma- 
terials, the specifications which have been adopted from time 
to time may be considered to represent the best practices 
from their combined view points. 


Edited by Edgar 


The Railway Library and Statistics for 1915. Compiled and published by 
Slason Thompson, director Bureau of Railway News and Statistics. 
460 pages, 814 in. by 5% in. Bound in cloth. Price $1. 

This is the seventh edition of Mr. Thompson’s valuable 
annual collection of addresses and papers on railway sub- 
jects compiled for the purpose of bringing together in one 
volume some of the more noteworthy publications bearing 
on important phases of the railway problem which have 
appeared during the year. Following the practice of pre- 
ceding issues, the volume for 1915 begins with several arti- 
cles descriptive of early railroading in the United States, 
including the story of how 186 separate organized companies 
have been consolidated into the New York Central and a 
brief skeetch of the life of the late James J. Hill, which natu- 
rally brings in much interesting history of early railway 
extension into the far west. Then follow brief discussions 
of the railway situation in some of the principal countries 
of Europe as affected by the war, and a discussion of the 
relation of American railways to preparedness. The various 
questions relating to government regulation of the railways, 
which are especially prominent just now because they are 
to be made the subject of investigation by the joint con- 
gressional committee on interstate commerce, are discussed 
in Otto H. Kahn’s paper on “The Government and the 
Railroads,” Senator O. W. Underwood’s address on “‘Gov- 
ernment Regulation and Our Transportation System,” 2 
paper by Walker D. Hines on “The Conflict Between State 
and Federal Regulation,” and an article on “Government 
Ownership in Canada” by Frank Trumbull. 

The volume also includes timely articles on traffic mat- 
ters, federal valuation, railway mail pay, the waterways 
movement and the railway wage question. Some interesting 
comparisons between American and German railways are 
presented in two translations, one of which includes sta- 
tistical comparisons, and another a comparison of sleeping 
car travel in America and Germany. As in former issues, 
the concluding chapter consists of the annual statistical re- 
port of the bureau. 
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Letters to the Editor 





WHY MAINTAIN CROSSING BELLS? 


New Rocue tte, N, Y. 
To THE EpDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I have read with interest your editorial of November 24, 
suggesting that highway crossing signals should be visual 
rather than audible. You have opened up a large question. 
If you once start it where are you going to stop? 

I think that in these days the money spent in installation 
and maintenance of a crossing alarm bell is money wasted, 
for to the automobile driver, our greatest ‘“‘risk,” it gives no 
protection whatever. He comes on at such a furious pace 
that no warning is of any value to him unless he apprehends 
it some distance before he reaches the crossing. He needs a 
distant signal just as much as does the Twentieth Century 
Limited. There are, of course, a few cautious and careful 
motorists; but it is the highflyers that we have to deal with. 

Again, when you consider the cost of the bell-ringing 
apparatus, bear in mind that any device dependent upon 
the track circuit for operation is of no value in territory 
where trains are frequently stopping, or where there is switch- 
ing. 
The question in my mind is, if we should all agree that 
the audible signal is of no use as a means of protection and 
that visual signals should be installed, why not go a step 
further, and do away with the automatic feature at every 
crossing? Simply have the standard caution approach sign, 
to notify the traveler on the highway that he is approaching 
a crossing, and then let him depend on his eyes to get over 
the tracks safely. I believe that the man who will not stop 
for the fixed sign, will pay but little attention to an auto- 
matic device, where there is real danger. Money not used 
in the maintenance of crossing alarm bells can be used for 
watchmen at crossings equipped with gates. 

However, the end to work for is to make the motorists 
and other travelers do their part. Until that can be done 
the “accidents” will go on, in spite of all the protection 
that can be devised. 

G. M. 


ee 


FURTHER CRITICISMS 


New York. 
To THE Epiror OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Your editorial suggesting that highway crossing signals 
ought to be visual rather than audible is a reminder that 
we are today asking a good many things of the automatic 
apparatus. We shall be obliged before long to modify our 
position. These signals sometimes fail; and there is trouble, 
instead of peace, if a signal cries wolf when there is no 
wolf. Exasperated citizens, annoyed by a poorly-cared-for 
bell will hold a grudge against the railroad for years. I 
think the general idea is well worth attention, as regards 
places where an automatic warning is appropriate. A com- 
petent signal department can keep automatic block signal 
failures down to 1 in 20,000 and false-clear failures down 
to 1 in a million; and why cannot an equally good record 
be made with crossing warnings? 

But why all this expense, anyway? The traffic on many 
highways is now so dense and the chances that a careless 
driver will get no benefit from any warning (howsoever good 
it may be) seem to be increasing so rapidly, that we may 
well consider whether a gate, and a strong one, is not the 
only suitable protection. If motorists and other drivers 
would do their part, no moving or changing signal would 
be necessary. A sign, sufficient to show the exact location of 
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the crossing is all that is needed. At a railroad crossing— 
crossing of one track with another—no one would think of 
going to the expense of putting up and maintaining signals, 
where all movements on one of the roads are made with speed 
under control, unless in case of dense traffic. And for dense 
traffic at highway crossings there is no problem; gates are 
provided already. ; 

You have printed, recently, a proposed law requiring 
automobiles to stop before crossing a track. This is only a 
reasonable proposition. I say this deliberately, though I 
know that every speed fiend, and many respectable people 
also, will laugh at me. It should apply as well to people 
driving horses. Surely the stop rule is reasonable, at least 
to the extent that in every case of a person crossing a track 
the whole responsibility for safety rests on him, not on the 
railroad company. To any one who controverts this view 
—who thinks that it is too liberal toward the railroad—I 
say, Would you like to have all railroad trains reduce speed 
at every crossing to six miles an hour? That is the only 
logical process, if you are going to throw the responsibility 
on the railroad; and, of course, every person who rides in 
a passenger train knows that he would not consent to such 
a return to slow-coach days. 

Did you ever stop to think that these hundreds of electric 
crossing bells, all over the country, have been installed for 
just this one reason; that people approaching crossings may 
indulge themselves in the lazy and shortsighted practice of 
not using their eyes and ears! 


C.N. B. 


—__—_—_—_ 


THE COST OF WATER 


TamMagua, Pa. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

P. M. LaBach, in the issue of Sept. 1, page 368, demon- 
strates that it is impracticable to arrive at any true com- 
parison of the efficiency ‘of the water service department on 
the various railroads. Conceding this and recognizing the 
wide range of conditions it is difficult to see what benefit can 
be secured by attempting to establish unit costs for water 
service. Improved practices and proper supervision may be 
conducive to efficiency, but the present tendency is towards 
greater expenditures for water in order to supply a better 
quality of boiler water, to ensure an ample supply for all 
requirements and to deliver the water at such locations as 
will contribute to efficiency of operation as a whole. Any 
attempt to make a feature of the unit cost of such relatively 
insignificant items as water and oil may draw attention 
from such larger items as fuel, train crews, engine repairs, 
etc. 

The writer recalls a recent instance where a desire to 
reduce the cost of water led to the abandonment of water 
treatment where the scale-forming material was close to the 
low limits recommended for treatment. A few months’ trial 
showed a material increase in scale and a test of fuel con- 
ducted by the officer recommending the abandonment, showed 
such results as to bring urgent action for a return to treat- 
ment. 

It may also be noted that the great supply of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in the Pittsburgh district was not installed to 
reduce the unit cost of water, but to facilitate the handling 
of freight, and there is no question that the benefits secured 
by this supply so greatly improved operating conditions along 
the old line that little has since been heard of the develop- 
ment of a new freight line north of Pittsburgh. An ample 
supply of water for railroads and manufacturers at Syracuse 
and Rochester, N. Y., are examples of increased efficiency 
secured by increasing the unit cost of water. 

Let us give proper consideration to the smaller items of 
operating cost, but not at the expense of such major items as 
fuel consumption, train speed, tonnage or engine main- 
tenance. E. T. REISLER. 












Congressional Inquiry on Railroad Regulation 






Opening Statement Presented by Alfred P. Thom, 
Counsel For Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee 


LFRED P. THOM, counsel for the Railway Execu- 
tives’ Advisory Committee, last week presented the 
opening statement on behalf of the railroads at the 

hearing before the Newlands Joint Committee on Interstate 
Commerce at Washington. Mr. Thom occupied three days, 
November 23, 24 and 25, in outlining the case for the car- 
riers as to what they regard as the defects in the present 
system of railway regulation and their proposed remedies 
for its improvement, and he was questioned by the committee 
on Monday and Tuesday of this week. On Saturday he 
outlined the suggestions of the railroads as to the principles 
which they believe should be incorporated in any system of 
regulation, as follows: 


THE PROPOSALS OF THE RAILWAYS 


“1. The entire power and duty of regulation should be 
in the hands of the national government, except as to mat- 
ters so essentially local and incidental that they cannot be 
used to interfere with the efficiency of the service or the just 
rights of the carriers. 

“2. As one of the means of accomplishing this, a system 
of federal incorporation should be adopted, into which should 
be brought all railroad corporations engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce. Such a system of federal incorporation 
should be compulsory and not elective. It should also pre- 
serve to corporations reincorporating under it, not only all 
their contract rights and other assets of all sorts, but also 
their existing charter powers, except as to any feature con- 
trary to an act of Congress, and should also confer upon 
them the general powers conferred upon all corporations by 
the federal act. 

“3. The Interstate Commerce Commission has, under 
existing law, too much to do and is consequently forced to 
confide to subordinates important functions which the regu- 
lating body ought to be in a position to perform itself” The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is likewise clothed with 
different functions which are inconsistent and violate the 
principle that the legislative, executive and judicial depart- 
ments should be kept separate and distinct. 

“To reduce the pressure upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and to separate these inconsistent functions, 
there should be withdrawn from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission all duties except those which are judicial and 
constructive, such as the power over rates and routes, and 
powers affecting the revenues of carriers, and the remaining 
duties, being mainly those of supervision, detection, prosecu- 
tion and correction, should be conferred upon a new commis- 
sion, which may be named the Federal Railroad Commission. 

“In order to co-ordinate and harmonize the system of 
regulation, the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
made the supreme regulating body and should have a right 
of review of any order made by the Federal Railroad Com- 
mission. 

“The salaries of the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be increased and their terms of office 
extended. The salaries of the members of the Federal Rail- 
road Commission, who should be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, should also be made adequate, 
and they should be given long terms. 

“Regional Commissions should be established which 
should assist the interstate Commerce Commission in exer- 
cising its jurisdiction, and to that end should make all such 
investigations, and hear and determine all such complaints, 
and should perform such other duties, as the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission may from time to time by general or spe- 
cial order direct. ‘The members of these regional commis- 
sions should be presidential appointees, at adequate salaries 
and for long terms. The orders of the regional commissions 
should not become effective until approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission but should stand approved, as of 
course, unless excepted to within a time to be limited. The 
regions should be created with reference to lines and systems 
of transportation and need not be defined geographically. 
Each regional commission should be located in such place 
in its district as the Interstate Commerce Commission directs, 
but it should be authorized to hold its sessions and perform 
its duties in any other district when so directed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

“4. The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over rates should be extended so as to authorize it to pre- 
scribe minimum rates in addition to its present power to 
prescribe maximum rates; and it should also be given the 
express power to determine the relation of rates or differ- 
entials whenever necessary or appropriate to establish or main- 
tain a rate structure or a relation or a differential found to be 
just and proper by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“5. It should be made the duty of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in the exercise of its powers to fix rea- 
sonable rates, to so adjust these rates that they shall be just 
at once to the public and to the carriers. To that end, and 
as a means of properly safeguarding the credit of the car- 
riers, of protecting the just rights of the owners and of pro- 
viding a basis for additional facilities from time to time as 
the needs of commerce may require, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be required, in ascertaining and deter- 
mining what is a reasonable rate for any service, to take 
into account and duly consider the value of the service, the 
rights of the passengers, shippers, and owners of the property 
transported; the expenses incident to the maintenance and 
operation of the carrier property; the rights and _ interests 
of the stockholders and creditors of the corporation; the ne- 
cessity for the maintenance in the public service of efficient 
means of transportation and for the establishment from 
time to time of additional facilities and improved service; 
and, in addition thereto, any other consideration pertinent 
to be considered in arriving at a just conclusion. 

“The power of the commission to suspend rates should 
be confined to 60 days from the date the tariff is filed. If 
the commission is not able within this time limit to reach a 
conclusion, the rate should, at the expiration of that time, 
be allowed to go into effect, with appropriate provision for 
reparation for a period not exceeding one year in case the 
rate should be subsequently declared to be unreasonably 
high. 

“6. The Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
vested with the power, and it should be made its duty, to 
prescribe, upon the application of the postmaster general, or 
of any interested carrier, reasonable rates for all services and 
facilities connected with the carrying of the United States 
mails. 

“7, There should be in the federal government the ex- 
clusive governmental power to supervise the issue of stocks 
and bonds by railroad carriers engaged in interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

“8. The law should recognize the essential difference 
between things which yestrain trade in the case of ordinary 
mercantile concerns and those which restrain trade in the 
case of common carriers. 
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“While the question of competition may be a fair criterion 
in the case of ordinary mercantile concerns, it is not a fair 
criterion in the case of common carriers. In the case of car- 
riers the test should be: whether common ownership or con- 
trol promotes trade and commerce by affording facilities for 
the interchange of traffic or by supplementing facilities for 
transportation, to a substantially greater extent than such 
common ownership or control restrains trade by suppressing 
competition. 

“9. The law should expressly provide for the meeting 
and agreement of traffic or other officers of railroads in respect 
of rates or practices. This should, however, be safeguarded 
by requiring the agreements to be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to be subject to be disapproved 
by it.” 

or to these suggestions, Mr. Thom said, the railways are 
practically in accord. 

In beginning his statement Mr. Thom traced the history of 
railroad development and railroad regulation in the United 
States, outlining what the railroads regard as the defects 
and shortcomings in our present methods of regulation and 
the changes in the present policy which they believe must be 
adopted in order to assure to the public adequate transporta- 
tion facilities. 


REGULATION CORRECTIVE RATHER THAN CONSTRUCTIVE 


He pointed out that the present system of governmental 
regulation of common carriers had its genesis in the abuses 
of the past and is based on the principles of repression, 
correction and punishment, rather than on constructive prin- 
ciples. He contrasted this with the spirit which has governed 
the plan of bank regulation, which, he said, “was born of 
a spirit of helpfulness and encouragement intended to build 
up and make adequate for the American people its system 
of national banks.” 

He referred to the conflict between the theory that railroads 
were private enterprises and the theory of the public character 
of the instrumentalities of commerce, saying that when the 
victory came, on the side of the public conception, it was 
“a victory won in anger, and the terms which were imposed 
were the terms of the victor upon the vanquished.” 

“We are confronted today,” he said, “with the question 
whether it is possible to have that policy of correction the 
permanent policy of the government and whether the time 
has not come to introduce principles of encouragement, help- 
fulness and constructiveness into the system of regulation.” 


First Duty To PUBLIC 


The railroads accept the view that regulation is a per- 
manent and enduring part of government in America, Mr. 
Thom said, and that the first duty of the carriers is to the 
public. That duty is to afford adequate facilities on rea- 
sonable terms and at reasonable rates and this must be done 
before any private interests can be considered. They ask 
that all their proposals be measured by the standard of pub- 
lic interest and appreciate that if any proposal fails to 
come up to this standard it must be discarded. 

Mr. Thom contended that the real interest of the public 
is in being assured of certainty, safety and sufficiency of 
transportation facilities rather than in rates. The first con- 
sideration of the public is to obtain transportation facilities. 
What the cost is, is in reality a second consideration. 


PRESENT FACILITIES INADEQUATE 


This is illustrated, he said, by the sentiment of the coun- 
try last summer, when it was menaced by the prospect of an 
entire suspension of transportation, when business men would 
have been willing to pay almost anything to get their goods 
to market. It is illustrated again by the present car short- 
age when the comfort and business of the public is seriously 
menaced by the failure to obtain cars. The present systems of 
regulation are entirely adequate to protect the public against 
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exorbitant rates but are not adequate to insure to the public 
sufficient facilities for its present and future requirements. 

That there can be no reasonable contention that an ade- 
quate supply of transportation facilities is now assured the 
public, either for its present or future needs, he said, is illus- 
trated by the embargoes placed last spring, largely due to 
inadequate terminals in some parts of the country, which 
laid their oppressive hand upon business to such an extent 
that Interstate Commerce Commissioner Clark put himself 
at the head of a committee of railroad men to try to work 
out the problems, and the difficulty is still unremedied be- 
cause of the fundamental lack of facilities. It is also illus- 
trated by the difficulty experienced in the handling of the 
large increase of business at the present time. 

Mr. Thom proposed an increase of transportation facilities 
as a method of securing relief from the high cost of living, 
saying that less than 1,000 miles of new railroad has been 
constructed in the United States during the past year, less 
than any year since 1848, except the period of the Civil War, 
and yet the cost of living is daily advancing owing to a 
shortage of supplies which might be remedied by securing 
access to new areas of production. 

As illustrating the inequality of transportation facilities 
at a time when new railroad building has nearly stopped, 
Mr. Thom showed that while New Jersey has 31 miles of 
railroad per 100 square miles of territory, the average for 
the United States is only 8.53 miles and in Idaho there are 
only 3.35 miles per 100 square miles. Pointing to a large 
map of Idaho, he showed the territory in that state containing 
a vast wealth of agricultural and mineral lands as yet un- 
touched. Less than 33 per cent of the resources of the state 
now have railroad facilities, Mr. Thom said. 

This leads us to the consideration, he said, as to whether 
railroad credit is as good as the public interest requires. It 
is impossible for railroads to earn enough to supply the 
necessary new facilities from current revenue. They must 
be provided from credit. Investors cannot be coerced but 
must be attracted. 

Among the conditions affecting railroad credit which deter 
investors, he mentioned the following: 

The European market for railroad securities is no longer 
available and after the war Europe will be a borrower rather 
than a lender of capital. 

Railroad revenues are not controlled by investors but are 
fixed and limited by governmental authority, and not by one 
but by several governmental authorities, which do not recog- 
nize responsibility for assured results to investors and are 
entirely unco-ordinated. 

Railroads cannot control and the government cannot and 
does not limit the expense account. 

The present system of regulation is based on a policy of 
repression and correction and not on a policy of helpfulness 
and encouragement. 

The oustanding obligations of the railroads have already 
exceeded the financial rule of safety and involve a dispro- 
portionate amount of obligations bearing fixed charges. 

The investor must accept a sub-ordinate obligation or se- 
curity with no assurance of a surplus of earnings to sup- 
port it. 

Other competitive lines of investment present superior at- 
tractions. 

The railroad business is largely controlled by political in- 
stead of business considerations. 

Those who oppose any change, he said, must make their 
appeal on the ground that the present system assures the pub- 
lic of the continued adequacy of transportation facilities. If 
they are not adequate, no argument based on the desirability of 
the present dual system of regulation will be accepted by pub- 
lic judgment. If the public is not assured of adequate railroad 
service the question of “‘states’ right” is not involved, for such 
a situation would necessarily mean either larger and better 
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national regulation or government ownership. If the regula- 
tion of transportation facilities privately owned should fail, 
government ownership must follow and then all power of the 
states over the railroads would disappear. 

Railroad credit is not alone a matter in which the owners 
ef the railroads are interested, he said, because if the credit 
of the railroads breaks down or is insufficient, then the pub- 
lic is denied the opportunity of growth and expansion and of 
an avenue for the current of its commercial business. If 
railroad credit fails either the country will be blighted by 
an insufficient supply of railroad facilities or the government 
must take them over and sypply the credit itself. If the 
government ever does become an operator of the railroads 
it will be because the public must take over the railroads in 
order to supply the credit. 


THE LINE OF SAFETY 


Mr. Thom pointed out that the business man who borrows 
all his capital is not considered a preferred risk and that a 
railroad can no more go on exhausting its assets by mortgages 
and loading itself up on the application of fixed charges than 
can the individual. ‘There comes a point in railroad credit, 
he said, where the line of safety between the input of capital 
which can be borrowed and the input of capital which should 
be made by the owner of the property and be evidenced by 
stock without fixed charges is reached. ‘The accumulation 
of fixed charges and the necessity of paying them constitutes 
a burden, if this line is exceeded, which may mean, in the 
end, default and bankruptcy. 

A great many economists and financiers will say that the 
line of safety between debt and stock is at 50 per cent, Mr. 
Thom said, but he had heard of no contention that the pro- 
portion of borrowed money should be higher than 60 per cent. 
He pointed out that in 1900 the bonded indebtedness of the 
railroads of the United States was only 49.78 per cent of the 
entire capitalization; that in 1914 the percentage had: grown 
to 61.80 and that in 1916, it is approximately 65 per cent. 

In order that a railroad may finance itself by stock issues 
Mr. Thom said, it must have earnings sufficient to make the 
investors certain of a return of 6 per cent, with 3 per cent 
surplus. By this test 39 railroads, having a mileage of 47,- 
363 miles could probably be financed by the issue of stock 
at par, while 137 railroads, having a mileage of 185,219 
miles, could not be financed by the issue of stock at par. 

Mr. Thom said he was not contending that gilt-edge rail- 
road securities, such as first or prior liens, have no market, 
but that the problem is whether or not the railroads have 
margins of equity which they can use as the basis of getting 
new money into the enterprises. Railroad credit is reflected. 
he said, not in the quotations of the stock exchange, of bonds 
already in the hands of the public, but in the ability to 
market new securities. 


THE BURDEN OF PROOF 


The view held by some that the present situation of the 
carriers has been brought about by mismanagement and 
wrongdoing in the past totally ignores the needs of the public 
in the present and in the future. The public will not excuse 
inadequate transportation facilities now because someone tells 
them that the condition is the result of mistakes that may 
have been made in the past. The burden of proof is on the 
man who wants merely to look to the past to show that every 
need of commerce now and in the future will be supplied 
merely by the removal of abuses. The abuses have prac- 
tically ceased and are no more prevalent in the railroad busi- 
ness today than in any other business humanly conducted. 
The great question now is whether the existing system of 
regulation gives the public reliable assurance of sufficient 
present and future railroad facilities. If not, it will be ad- 
mitted that there must be such a change as will provide 
them. 
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STATE REGULATION A BURDEN TO COMMERCE 


The financial needs of the railroads, the unjust burden 
imposed upon commerce by the existing dual system of state 
and federal regulation and the relation of states’ rights to 
the federal control of railroad regulation were discussed by 
Mr. Thom, on the second day of his appearance before the 
committee. 

“In our effort to ascertain what are the reasonable needs 
of the future,” said Mr. Thom, “we have studied the growth 
of population, industries and commerce during the past 20 
or more years, and the growth and development of railway 
traffic and of facilities and equipment during the same 
period. We have tried to show what the percentage of in- 
crease year by year has been during that period; how the 
property has grown; how the traffic has grown, and how the 
railroad facilities have grown to take care of it. The result 
is this,—from the growth of population, industries and com- 
merce during this period, this has been found: 

“First, that the wealth of this country has increased at the 
rate of eight to nine per cent per year, and that the same 
ratio of increase has held good in the demand for transporta- 
tion. 

“Second, that the forces that have operated in this growth 
and development in the past apparently continue still in full 
operation, and may reasonably be expected to so continue for 
the next 10 or 15 years. 

“Third, the investment in railway facilities in order to 
meet the enlarged requirements of the future, because of this 
continued growth, and in order to fulfill the duties and obli- 
gation imposed upon the railways by the public, must also 
proceed at a corresponding annual rate of increase. 


Roaps NEED $1,500,000,000 A YEAR 


“We take, then, eight per cent as the result of those figures, 
to indicate the annual growth that must be provided for in 
railroad facilities of all sorts, in order to keep up with the 
eight per cent of increase in the business of the country; and 
the result of that is that during the next 10 years there will 
be needed approximately $1,250,000,000 a year, in order 
not to constrict the business and productive energies of the 
country, and in order to supply them reasonably with the 
facilities which this growing business will require. ‘Those 
figures apply only to the amount that will be required to in- 
crease facilities; they do not include the amount that will 
be required to refund maturing debt. From the best infor- 
mation that we can obtain, there will be required to refund 
maturing debt during that time a sum approximating $250,- 
000,000 a year; so that the requirements of the railroads for 
new money during the period to which I allude are estimated 
by us to be $1,500,000,000 a year. 

“Ts it not fair to ask of a system which limits revenue 
but does not limit expenses, where this money is to come 
from? Is it not fair to ask that in any constructive measure 
which is favored by the Congress of the United States, this 
essential need of the people shall not be overlooked and that 
some method shall be provided which will reasonably assure 
the necessary input of capital to bring and to keep these in- 
strumentalities of commerce up to the requirements of public 
needs ?”’ 


PRESENT CONDITIONS OF REPEL CAPITAL 


If conditions now imposed upon investments in railroads 
had existed in the early days, said Mr. Thom, does anyone 
suppose that our railroads would have been built by private 
enterprise? He cited government ownership as the only 
possible alternative to the establishment of conditions which 
will make it possible for the railroads to enjoy ‘credit and 
earnings sufficient to meet the growing demands of the 
country. “The evils we now have are as nothing compared 
with those we would have under government ownership,” he 
commented. “It is time to be careful.” 
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Turning to the question of simplification of the system 
of regulation, Mr. Thom suggested that this should be con- 
sidered from two viewpoints: the discouragement to the in- 
vestor which this dual system creates and the effect of regu- 
lation by one state upon the interests of other states and upon 
interstate commerce. 

“We all know,” he said, “that the courts have been full of 
cases where state-made systems of rates have been attacked 
because the railroads regarded them as actually confiscatory 
in their character. 

We all recognize the fact that the cases which have charged 
confiscation in this country have been almost entirely cases 
in regard to state-made systems of rates and seldom in regard 
to nation-made systems.” 

Calling attention to the fact that commerce had ceased to 
be a neighborhood affair, but was broader than states or 
nations even, Mr. Thom pointed out that railroad systems 
had come into existence in obedience to the law of commer- 
cial necessity, that they took no note of state lines, but joined 
the fields of production to markets and ports. 


Economic Laws WILL PREVAIL 


“Any system of regulation of an economic question which 
throws itself athwart the path of economic progress,” he 
continued, “is destined ultimately to failure. The logical 
operation of economic laws will prevail over human-made 
laws, and human intelligence, sooner or later, will begin to 
recognize it, and when it is recognized the adjustment that 
is made will be by the laws to the economic conditions, for it 
is impossible to adjust economic conditions to the laws.” 

Mr. Thom cited numerous cases in which the railroad 
laws or regulations of the various states injuriously affected 
the commerce of other states of the nation. “Between the 
Potomac and the Mississippi,” he said, ‘there is not a state 
that does not make the state rates and the commerce of no 
two of the states moves on the same terms.” He referred 
to the variation in state laws imposing penalties for failure 
to supply cars which cause the state imposing the heaviest 
penalty to be favored at the expense of others imposing 
smaller penalties or no penalties. 


INTERFERENCE WITH SECURITY ISSUES 


As an instance of one state imposing burdens on other 
states, he referred to the recent case in which the New York 
Central, with not over 150 miles of line in Illinois, was 
taxed $600,000 by that state as a condition of its consent 
to the issue of certain securities and asked why the states of 
New York, Ohio, Indiana and the others through which the 
road runs could not with as much reason exercise the same 
right. ‘And if all had done it,” he inquired, “what would 
have become of the possibility of making that financial trans- 
action ?” 

As another illustration of the conflict of state laws, he 
mentioned the experience of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, which recently arranged for the sale of $67,000,- 
000 of convertible bonds, part of the issue to be used to re- 
fund maturing obligations and the balance of $25,000,000 
to be used to provide needed public facilities. The states of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut gave their approval, but 
while the Massachusetts commission approved the plan it 
was held that the laws of that state forbade their consent to 
it. The result was that the issue could not be made and the 
consequent inability of the road to furnish the proposed new 
facilities in the way of new equipment and enlarged termi- 
nals is largely responsible for the great congestion of busi- 
ness and interruption of commerce throughout the whole of 
New England and the surrounding regions. 


“Extra Crew” Laws Cost $1,700,000 A vEAR 


The action of the states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
in passing “extra crew” laws was mentioned as a further ex- 
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ample of burdens imposed by state legislation upon the com- 
merce of other states. 

“The results of the action of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania,” said Mr. Thom, “is to impose an annual charge upon 
the railroads amounting to $1,700,000 a year, which is in- 
terest at 5 per cent on $34,000,000. The commerce of those 
states does not pay that charge. It pays only their propor- 
tion of it. ‘The commerce of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and 
of Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia is called upon to 
contribute. 

“What justice is there in the commerce of these other 
states being burdened with that charge which they do not 
approve, to carry out a policy which they have not adopted, 
simply because some other state has adopted it? | What 
soundness is there in the view that one state should thus 
possess the power of encumbering with charges the business 
of other states in order to carry out a policy in which those 
other states do not participate?” 

“Should not such a power,” he asked, “be lodged in the 
hands of the federal government which can act inpartially 
toward all the states?” He pointed out that 19 states have 
the power of regulating securities issues, although the se- 
curity issues apply to the whole line, not merely to the part 
located within a single state. In this way a railroad located 
in several states can be prevented from making a mortgage 
or issuing stock by the action of any one state. He also 
referred to the fact that a large issue of bonds proposed by 
the Southern Pacific, part of the proceeds of which was to 
be used for improvements in California, although approved 
by the California commission, was not approved by the state 
of Arizona, which withheld its consent unless a certain part 
of the proceeds should be expended in that state. 


STATE DISCRIMINATIONS IN RATES 


Attempts of states through rate regulation to discriminate 
against the commerce of other states were reviewed by Mr. 
Thom, who mentioned the Shreveport case, complaints made 
by Missouri of alleged discrimination by Illinois, of Tennes- 
see against Arkansas and numerous other cases of a similar 
nature. 

“Now is any system of jurisprudence sound which permits 
that result?” he asked. “Is any system of governmental 
regulation sound which puts at the mercy of one of the states 
the commercial policies and interests of every one of the 
other states, dependent upon the same carrier for facilities?” 

Turning to the question of states’ rights in relation to the 
national regulation of commerce, Mr. Thom showed that it 
was largely to insure free trade among the states and to 
prevent the erection of artificial barriers to trade as state 
boundaries that the original 13 states entered the Union. 
He elaborated the view that by union the states acquired 
certain rights which they considered more valuable than the 
rights they surrendered and that among these were the right 
to national defense, the right to a national post-office system, 
the right to a uniform system of tariff charges and the 
right to a uniform system of regulation of the instrumen- 
talities of interstate commerce, which is no less important 
and valuable than the others mentioned. 


STATE RIGHT TO UNIFORM REGULATION 


“The power was given as an acquired right of each state,” 
said Mr. Thom, “that its commercial policy should not be 
made by its neighbor, but should be controlled by the na- 
tional authority, which should act impartially between the 
states, and which alone speak for all. So when I come to 


hear of a question of states’ rights involved in this matter, I 
hasten to accept the comforting realization that the right 
which each state acquired by entering the Union, as high, as 
complete and as important as any other, is that the commerce 
of my state shall not be controlled by the different policy of 
a state across the border, but that I can come here where I 
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am in my father’s house and where each one of your repre- 
sent me as much as you represent any other section of the 
Union, and can plead for an impartial, a fair, a helpful and 
a comprehensive regulation of my commerce and expect to 
be answered with some just and equitable and comprehensive 
and equal system of regulation throughout the Union; where 
I am not dependent on what the people across the border 
may do in throwing burdens upon me, but where the burdens 
that come shall come from the representatives of us all, and 
be distributed with an equal hand among all the people of 
this country. 

“Am I intruding upon any sacred rights of anybody by 
asking that? Am I disregarding any just power of anybody 
else when I ask that? Am I violating any constitutional 
right of anybody else when I ask for that? I feel that 
merely I am coming to the constitutional fountain of all our 
rights, and asking that a policy which shall apply to all, that 
shall affect all, that shall protect all, shall be the outcome of 
the universal judgment, and not of the judgment of a small 
fractional part. 

“And when I make that request, I am not asking the dis- 
regard of a states’ right; I am asking for the enforcement 
of a state right, and it seems to me that that issue should 
be decided, not by jealousy of the distribution of govern- 
mental power, but by the determination of the issue whether 
in the interest of all the people and all commerce, there 
should be a regulation by one central and all-comprehensive 
authority. It is manifest that the only way to exercise a 
complete and a protecting and a helpful regulation is to take 
hold of the instrument of interstate commerce. You cannot 


divide its business, you cannot leave one part of its business 
to somebody else’s regulation and you regulate the other, 
because the influence of a regulation of any part may have 
destructive consequences upon the instrument of interstate 
commerce and the different states dependent upon the same 
interest may be most unfortunately and most hurtfully af- 


fécted.” 

“My legal proposition,” Mr. ‘Thom said, “is that the con- 
stitution as it now is gives full authority to Congress to 
regulate the instrumentalities of interstate commerce in all 
their parts. If the power of regulation is to reach the pub- 
lic requirements, it must be co-extensive with the instrumen- 
talities of commerce.” 

Mr. Thom explained that the roads are not asking either 
of the committee or of Congress any increase in revenues, 
but that they are merely asking the perfection of a system 
which will be responsive to any need that may arise. 


Mr. THOM QUESTIONED 


Having completed his opening statement before the com- 
mittee on November 25, Mr. Thom appeared before the 
committee on November 27 and was questioned by Chairman 
Newlands and Vice-Chairman Adamson concerning various 
details of the proposals of the railways. 

Mr. Thom said that it was his idea that the states wouid 
reserve the right of taxation and the exercise of police power, 
in case the plan of federal incorporation should be adopted 
and that Congress should take over only those powers which 
it is essential for the national government to exercise in order 
to prevent interference with the rights of the states or with 
interstate commerce. While on the subject of taxation he 
said that the capital stock tax imposed in some states re- 
sults in double taxation and acts on the same principle as 
taxing a farm and also the deed which represents the title 
to the property. 

State control of rates, he said, results in placing an undue 
burden on the commerce of other states and on interstate 
commerce. 

Chairman Newlands asked whether, if railways should be 
allowed to earn 6 per cent for dividends and 3 per cent for 
surplus, the dividends should be limited to 6 per cent. Mr. 
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Thom replied that dividends should not be limited unless. 
the government were willing to guarantee them, saying that 
otherwise the investor would be taking the chance of losing 
everything without an offsetting opportunity of earning more 
than 6 per cent, and that he would prefer 6 per cent farm 
mortgages to such an investment. 

Railway executives have only recently accepted the idea of 
federal incorporation with favor, Mr. Thom said, because 
some of them that operate under favorable state charters 
were reluctant to give them up. But he thought that federal 
incorporation should be made compulsory rather than that 
roads should be allowed to choose between state and federal 
charters. 

Asked whether it was thought that a plan of federal in- 
corporation would facilitate the taking over of the roads by 
the government, he said that nothing was needed to facilitate 
such an operation if such a step were decided upon. He 
added that some railway executives “are leaning toward gov- 
ernment ownership.” 

Chairman Newlands inserted in the record at the opening 
of the session, copies of various bills providing for federal 
incorporation which he has introduced in Congress since 
1905. 

At the conclusion of his address on Saturday Mr. Thom 
read to the committee a memorandum advocating federal in- 
corporation, by Richard Olney, secretary of state under 
President Cieveland, who wrote that he was unable to appear 
personally before the committee. 


ILLUMINATED CAUTIONARY HIGHWAY 
CROSSING SIGN 


A correspondent, G. M., whose letter appears in 
column—and who, by the way, is a well-known general 
manager—suggests that, with suitable landmarks, making 
plain to all travelers on the highway the exact location of 
railroad crossings, everything in the nature of automatic 


another 








Cautionary Highway Crossing Signal 
signals, at such crossings, to announce the approach of trains 
could, with good reason, be done away with. 

In this connection the reader will be interested in two 
photographs, herewith reproduced, which we have received 
from an officer of the Baltimore & Ohio. These pictures 
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show a sign which has been set up, recently, at a crossing 
on that road. ‘The electric light which makes the sign visible 
at night stands out about 3 ft. from the post. 


MECHANICAL DESIGN OF ELECTRIC LOCO- 
MOTIVES* 


By A. F. Batchelder 


The purpose of this paper is to bring to the attention of 
the Society some of the important features in the mechanical 
design of electric locomotives, with a view of having a more 
common understanding of the requirements and the method 
of meeting them. These features may be listed in the order 
of their importance as follows: 


1—Safety of operation 

2—Adaptability to service conditions 

3—Reliability in service 

4—Convenience of arrangement as affecting safety and efficiency of 
operation 

5—Power efficiency (affected by mechanical design) 

6—Service time factor (ratio, time available for service to total time) 

7—Cost maintenance of permanent way 

8—Cost maintenance of locomotives 

9—First Cost. 


SAFETY OF OPERATION 


The steam locomotive has been developed by degrees to 
such a state of perfection that it is common to see it operate 
at near 80 m. p. h. and with perfect safety; but no one 
would think of operating at this speed backwards. With 
the coming of the electric locomotive, the railroad operator 
is not content with single end operation, but must have a 
locomotive that will operate equally well in either direction. 
This does not impose any serious difficulties in the design 
of locomotives which operate at speeds under 50 m. p. h., 
but with locomotives for the higher speeds it presents new 
problems or at least it requires the most careful considera- 
tion of the running gear details, to obtain the most satisfac- 
tory results as to tracking and the effect on the rails and 
road bed. 

The steam locomotive has what now seems to be natural 
characteristics to allow high speed operation in one direc- 
tion. These characteristics are low center of gravity at the 
front end carried on the center pin of a two axle guiding 
truck, tending to prevent rolling over and having but little 
effect on the guiding, and high center of gravity on the rear 
end with inside journal bearings, allowing the locomotive 
to roll and increasing the time element, which thus reduces 
and distributes the lateral pressure against the rail over a 
longer distance. This increases the vertical pressure on the 
rail, thus holding it more firmly in place. These same char- 
acteristics can be obtained in electric locomotives by the sac- 
rifice of double end operation. 

The advantages gained in operating the electric locomo- 
tive in either direction are so important that means should 
be provided for satisfactory double end operation. One 
way of doing this is by using a four-wheel guiding truck 
at each end of the locomotive. With the use of the extra 
truck, however, the importance of a high center of gravity 
largely disappears. ‘The lateral pressure against the rail 
at the rear end now appears at the truck flanges rather than 
at the flanges of the driving wheels and the high center of 
gravity no longer provides the same increased vertical pres- 
sure on the outer rail at the point of the maximum lateral 
pressure. The lateral stresses from guiding the main frame 
being taken at the center pin of the two guiding trucks, the 
additional vertical pressure on the outer rail is dependent 
upon the height of these center pins rather than upon the 
height of the center of gravity of the main frame above the 
wheel hubs, thus leaving less advantage to be derived from 
a high center of gravity. 
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To demonstrate more clearly, it is well to see what hap- 
pens to a locomotive when entering a curve, which is also 
illustrative of its action on tangent track when oscillating 
from one side to the other. A locomotive having a high 
center of gravity and with two driving axles guided by a 
two-axle swivel.truck will serve to illusirate the action. As 
the locomotive enters the curve, its tendency is to continue 
on in a straight line but the flange of the leading wheel 
gradually comes in contact with the outer rail, giving the 
guiding truck an angular motion about its outer rear wheel 
and exerting a lateral pressure against the center pin, thus 
giving the main frame an angular motion around its outer 
rear wheel. 

The lateral pressure tending to displace the;rail at the 
leading wheel is the amount required to slip the two inner 
wheels, and to accelerate the truck around its outer rear 
wheel, plus one-half the amount required to slip the two 
leading drivers and the rear inner driver, and to accelerate 
the main frame around its rear driving wheel, plus its rela- 
tive portion of the centrifugal force of the whole locomotive. 
The lateral pressure tending to displace the outer rail at the 
rear wheel of the leading truck is the amount of reaction 
from slipping the two inner wheels and the angular accelera- 
tion of the truck plus one-half of the amount required to 
slip the two leading drivers and the rear inner driver and 
to accelerate the main frame around its rear outer driving 
wheel, plus its relative portion of the centrifugal force of 
the whole locomotive. 

The lateral pressure tending to displace the outer rail at 
the rear wheel of the main frame is the amount of reaction 
from slipping the two leading drivers, the inner rear driver 
and the angular acceleration of the main frame plus its rela- 
tive portion of the centrifugal force of the whole locomo- 
tive. The greater weight being concentrated at the drivers. 
and the distance of the truck center pin from the main truck 
wheels being greater, and the fact that there is but one 
wheel to take the strain, it follows that the point of the 
greatest concentrated lateral pressure is at the rear outer 
driv'ng wheel. 

The above disregards the important factor of time, in the 
accelerating and centrifugal forces due to the rolling, gov- 
erned by the height of the center of gravity above the wheel 
hubs, which tends to reduce the lateral pressure at the rear 
outer driving wheel. With a high center of gravity above 
the wheel tread the accelerating and centrifugal forces also 
tend to tip the locomotive upon the outer driving wheels, 
relieving the weight from the inner wheels and thus lessen- 
ing the force required to slip them, at the same time increas- 
ing the adhesion between the outer rail and tire by the addi- 
tional weight. On good road bed and rails the locomotive 
described is capable of being run at above 80 m. p. h. with- 
out any apparent bad effect on the track. 

If this locomotive is operated in the opposite direction, the 
lateral stress at these wheels are of the reverse order, the 
guiding force now being applied at the driving wheel flanges 
and the reaction taken through the center pin to the truck 
wheel flanges. The swivel truck, now trailing, is free to 
oscillate from one side to the other, and the reaction from 
the force of turning the main frame may be applied at the 
center pin when the truck whee! flanges are tight against the 
inner rail. The force is thus allowed to accelerate the truck 
as well as the main frame through the gage clearance to the 
outer rail, thus adding momentum, the value of which de- 
pends upon the lateral distance through which the truck 
is moved. As the vertical pressure on the rail is limited 
to the normal weight at the wheels plus the vertical compo- 
nent of the force applied only at the height of the center pin 
of the truck, the relative lateral to the vertical pressure at 
the wheels of the truck may be greatly increased. A number 
of observations have appeared to confirm the fact that the 
action of the trailing truck above described is one of the most 
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important in producing excessive lateral pressures against 
the rail in a symmetrically built electric locomotive with 
similar trucks at both ends. It will be seen therefore that 
while the swivel truck is desirable as a guiding agent at the 
front end, it is not as desirable at the rear end, and means 
must be provided to prevent oscillation of the truck and to 
accomplish the same results as the high center of gravity 
in a single end locomotive. 

To accomplish these results, it is necessary to reduce the 
momentum effect and to reproduce the equivalent of the 
time element factor and of the increase of vertical pressure 
on the outer rail that is characteristic of the high center of 
gravity single end locomotive. 

The momentum effect can be reduced by introducing re- 
sistance against swivelling, thus restricting the truck from 
oscillating from one side of the track to the other, the amount 
of this resistance to be determined by the allowable amount 
that can safely be applied to the truck when leading. To 
reproduce the time element factor, lateral movement can be 
given to the truck center pin by any of the several methods 
for giving lateral movement to the leading truck center pins 
on locomotives. However, the writer has obtained the best 
results with the method that is the nearest to constant pres- 
sure and dead beat, as it also tends to prevent oscillating. 
To increase the vertical pressure on the outer rail the center 
bearing of the truck can be made wide, thus allowing the 
vertical component of the lateral pressure at the center of 
gravity to be transferred through the bearing to the wheel, 
or with the narrow center bearing the height may be made 
such that the lateral pressure at that point will result in an 
increased vertical component independent of the height of 
the center of gravity. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the double end locomotive, 
while its characteristics are different, can be designed for 
high speed with safety equal to the single end locomotive, 
and this regardless of the height of the center of gravity. 


ADAPTABILITY TO SERVICE CONDITIONS 


The electric locomotive, besides being required to operate 
in either direction, is often also required to be adapted for 
operating high speed passenger trains and heavy low speed 
freight trains over main line tracks, to negotiate sharp 
curves, and to be easy on light track and bridge structures. 
With locomotives having geared motors, the requirement of 
operating the passenger and freight trains can often be met 
by changing the gearing to obtain the proper speed and draw 
bar pull. The running gear can be made with trucks of 
short wheel base and coupled together, the number of trucks 
depending upon the required weight of the locomotive for its 
maximum draw bar pull, and also on the allowable weight 
per axle. With such a design curves of very short radius 
can be operated over and the weight per axle can be such 
as to allow operation over light structures. 


RELIABILITY IN SERVICE 


When the design is such that it is safe to operate at the 
required speeds and is proper for the curves and other serv- 


ice requirements, and a liberal factor of safety is provided. 


for the parts subjected to strain, the reliability in service 
affected by the mechanical part of the locomotive depends 
mainly upon the bearings, their lubrication, and the method 
of power transmission from the motors to the drivers. It is 
necessary therefore to provide effective lubrication and as 
few bearings and as simple driving mechanism as the design 
of the motors will allow. 

After providing all the safety appliances recommended 
hy the Interstate Commerce Commission, it is important 
to arrange for the most convenient location of the operator 
to allow him an unobstructed view of the track and signals, 
to place within easy reach the air brake valve and locomo- 
tive signal device handles, as well as the reverser and power 
controller/handles, keeping in mind,the importance of mak- 
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ing them so free from complicaticn that the operator will 
require the least amount of thought to manipulate any of 
the devices and be free to respond to signals and look out 
for emergencies. i; } 
Power EFFICIENCY 

The power efficiency as affected by the mechanical design 
is governed largely by the type of the traction motors. It 
is apparent that the gearless motor mounted directly on the 
axle allows the design of the maximum efficiency on account 
of its few bearings and its absence of gearing and moving 
parts. The gearless motor which is mounted on a quill and 
driving through springs to the wheels may be considered 
second in its possibilities for high efficiency design, it hav- 
ing additional bearings and a greater number of moving 
parts. The single reduction geared motor with its addi- 
tional bearings and gear losses can be given third place in 
its possibilities for high efficiency design. The single re- 
duction geared motor driving through gears and side rods 
to the wheels may be placed fourth. The gearless motor 
driving through side rods and jack shaft to the wheels 
should be placed fifth. 


SERVICE TIME FACTOR 


The service time factor is dependent upon the ability 
of the locomotive to operate under all its service conditions 
and without undue strains which requires a liberal design 
of its wearing parts. In addition to this it depends on the 
simplicity of its design and the ease with which its parts 
can be inspected, adjusted, repaired, or replaced. 


Cost OF MAINTENANCE OF PERMANENT WAY 


The cost of maintenance of the permanent way is a very 
important item and can be increased or reduced by the design 
of the locomotive. The lowest cost is obtained when the 
locomotive meets its service requirements without undue 
strains, when the rotating parts are balanced, the weights per 
axle are suitable for the structures, a suitable equalizing sys- 
tem is provided to maintain the proper weight distribution, 
and when provision is made to protect against flange wear. 


Cost OF MAINTENANCE OF LOCOMOTIVES 


The cost of maintenance of the locomotive is dependent 
upon its safety of operation, its adaptability to service condi- 
tions, its reliabilty, its convenience of arrangement, and the 
same items that enter into its service time factor. It is also 
governed by the same conditions as affect the maintenance 
of the permanent way. ‘The care with which the material 
is selected, the quality of workmanship, the ease with which 
the parts can be inspected, adjusted, repaired or replaced, 
and the simplicity or the design are the most important fea- 
tures that govern the maintenance cost. 


First Cost 


The first cost of a locomotive will depend largely upon 
the design chosen, but its importance, except at the time of 
purchase, becomes of little moment when taking into con- 
sideration the eight foregoing features. With two locomo- 
tives designed for the same service the cost of the difference 
in the efficiency and in the locomotive maintenance alone 
for one year may when capitalized amount to a sum rep- 
resenting a considerable proportion of the first cost of one 
of the locomotives. 

The writer feels that too much importance cannot be given 
to developing to the utmost the mechanical parts of the 
electric locomotive that are the simplest in design and the 
highest in efficiency. From the present outlook, the locomo- 
tive for high speed passenger service with the gearless motor, 
its armature being mounted directly on the axle, and the 
locomotive for freight and switching service with the single 
reduction geared motor, mounted on and geared to the axle, 
lend themselves best to simple design and low cost of main- 
tenance. 














Replacing Spans, Catawba River Bridge—Columbia Division 


HE operating, maintenance and const.uct’on fcrces of 
the Southern were severely tr:ed dur:ng the last four 
months in restoring to traffic and proper operating 

condition the lines of the system which suffered severe aam- 
age as the result of two storms occurring in rapid success on 
during the summer. About 680 miles of line in North Carc- 
lina, South Carolina and Tennessee were put out of service, 
causing a loss estimated at approximately $1,250,000. This 
does not include the loss of traffic, the cost of detouring 
trains, or the extensive permanent work now in progress to 
replace the temporary structures, built rapidly to restore 
traffic. By the strenuous efforts of the Southern’s forces, 
working in many cases as independent units, isolated by the 
flood, most of the lines were restored to traffic in a little 
more than a week, although one line, that between Salisbury 
and Asheville, was out of service for nearly six weeks. 

The principal damage occurred in North Carolina, foi- 
lowing a storm that raged on July 15 and 16, but an earlier 
storm, which struck Mobile, Ala., on July 5, and spread 
northward over the state in the shape of a fan, caused wash- 
outs and inundations of the various lines, and resulted in 
considerable interruption of traffic. At Mobile the South- 
ern’s dock property suffered injury to the extent of $75,000. 

Traffic had hardly been restored after the earlier storm 
when a second one originating in the Caribbean Sea struck 
Charleston, S. C., on the morning of July 14, passing north- 
west across South Carolina and western North Carolina. It 
reached the Blue Ridge mountains about noon of the 15th, 
but unlike most storms of the same character, which turn to 
the north and northeast into Virginia and the North Atlantic 
states, this storm was delayed by a high pressure condition 
in the north-eastern states, with the result that it practically 
exhausted itself in a limited area on the eastern foothills 
and crest of the Blue Ridge. Here the rainfall was enor- 
mous. In a territory having roughly the shape of an ellipse, 
80 miles long and 30 miles wide, lying just northwest oi 
the towns of Asheville, Morganton and Wilkesboro in 
North Carolina, 15 inches of rain fell on July 15 and 16, 
most of it within 24 hours. Within this ellipse is a smalle: 
one 40 miles long and'15 miles wide, in which the rainfall 
Was in excess of 20 inches for the same period. At Altapass, 








Excellent Esprit de Corps Displayed in Restoring Tra oa 
on Lines Destroyed by Storms of Unprecedented Severity @ 
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hour period, the greatest ever reported in the United States 
for an equal length of time. 

The results of the heavy downfall were aggravated by the 
fact that much of the territory covered had been subjected 
to local rains for a period of seven to nine days preceding 
this storm. In consequence, the ground was saturated and 
the streams were bank-full when the storm broke. The rain 
continued almost uninterruptedly for nearly two weeks after 
the storm, thereby interfering seriously with the work of 
restoration.: At Altapass, where the record rainfall took 
place, some rain fell on each of 18 successive days. 

The area of high rainfall, as described above, embraces 
the head waters of the Yadkin, Catawba and Broad rivers, 
which flow in a generally southeasterly direction across the 
coastal plane to the Atlantic ocean. Much of the damage 
was the result of flood conditions in these streams and their 
tributaries. The Catawba river carried out nine railway 
bridges and all of the highway bridges which cross it. The 
Southern, having a network of lines in the direct path of 
the storm and crossing these streams repeatedly, suffered 
more severely than any other railroad in the affected district. 

The flood discharge of many of these streams was entirely 
beyond any previous record, as indicated by the following 
quotation from the Climatological Data for July, 1916: “At 
Asheville the French Broad river reached a stage of 18.6 ft. 
at 9 a. m. of the 16th, or 8 ft. above the previous high 
record; by 10 a. m. the bridge to which the river gage was 
attached was swept away and the water continued to rise 
until 1 p. m., reaching an estimated stage of 21.0 ft., or 10.4 
ft. above the record flood. ‘The Catawba river at Mount 
Holly reached a stage of 45.5 ft. on the morning of the 17th, 
or nearly double the 1901 record, the bridge to which the gage 
was attached being also washed away. The upper waters of 
the Yadkin were the highest ever observed.” 


LINE Cut In MANy PLACES 


Four bridges of the Southern over the Catawba river were 
carried out—at Catawba on the Salisbury-Asheville line, at 
Belmont on the Charlotte-Spartanburg line, at Catawba 
river on thé ‘Charlotte-Columbia line, and at Wateree on a 
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branch of the Charleston division. The Broad river wrought 
destruction at many points on the Spartanburg-Columbia line 
which it parallels for a distance of 40 miles, while the line 
from Columbia to Branchville, in the direction of Charleston, 
was put out of service by general inundations. Smaller 
streams caused repeated washouts between Spartanburg and 
Asheville. The French Broad river flowing northeast on 
the other side of the Blue Ridge watershed caused heavy 
damage at Asheville, where it flooded a large part of the 
town and all of the railway propeity and washed out the 
line of the Southern between Asheville and Morristown, 
which follows its course as fas*as Rankin, a distance of 67 
miles. In a similar manner the Yadkin river destroyed 61 
miles of the line between Wilkesboro and Greensboro. 

The greatest-damage, however, was done to the Salisbury- 
Asheville line, a large part of which lies within or just out- 
side of the area of the extreme rainfall. Aside from the 
break caused by the loss of the Catawba river bridge, the 
damage to this line was caused by the heavy flood discharges 
of the smaller strédms, and to a large extent by the direct 
effect of the extreme rainfall. There were many landslides 
closing up the mouths of tunnels, choking up cuts and carry- 
ing away embankments. A mica bearing schist abounds in 
this region, and although sfable enough while dry, it as- 
sumes a semi-liquid state when wet and causes untold 
trouble. 

Although there had been some warning of the storm, and 
certain preparatory measures were taken before the damage 
was actually done, there was insufficient time for organized 
preparation. After the troubles had commenced rail com- 
munication and to a large extent also telegraphic communi- 
cation were interrupted, and each fragment of the operating, 
maintenance and construction organizations was compelled 
to carry on its portion of the restoration work as an inde- 
pedent unit with such equipment, tools and materials as were 
in stock or could be purchased locally. After some of the 
lines’ had been restored large quantities of supplies, which 
had been gathered in the meantime, were shipped in all pos- 
sible haste to the points where needed. Much of this ma- 
terial was ordered by telegraph and shipped on special 
trains, and some very quick deliveries were made. An order 
was placed by telephone in Pittsburgh for 900 kegs of spikes, 
200 kegs of boat spikes, and 400 kegs of nails, which were 
shipped by special train on the same day. A 90,000-gal. 
water tank which was ordered from Batavia, IIl., on July 20, 
was shipped on July 25, and’ was erected by the time the 
track was restored. The more common points of shipment 
were Norfolk, Richmond, Atlanta, Chattanooga, Louisville 
and Baltimore, although an order for pumps was placed as 
far west as Dubuque, Iowa. The following partial list gives 
some idea of the equipment that was shipped into the affected 
district on short notice: 300 gas torches, 3 carloads of ex- 
plosives, 8 Milburn lights, 50 drag scrapers, 700 wheelbar- 
rows, 8 carloads of steel sheet piling, 2,000 tons of new rails, 
500 tons of relay rails, 6,346 piles, 6,350,000 ft. of lumber 
and 65 carloads of concrete pipe. 


THe ASHEVILLE-SALISBURY LINE 


The line most severely devastated and most completely 
isolated was the Asheville-Salisbury line running west from 
the Catawba river. It was the last line to be restored. The 
first train passed through on August 20, the passenger sched- 
ule being restored a week later. This line traverses a diffi- 
cult country, crossing the Blue Ridge at Ridgecrest, making 
the east approach along Mill creek, a tributary to the Ca- 
tawba river, and the west approach along a branch of the 
French Broad river. Of the 115 miles of this line between 
Statesville and Asheville only the 20 miles from Newton to 
Connelly Springs was intact. Between Old Fort and Ashe- 
ville, a distance of 30 miles, there was not more than one- 
half mile of continuous track. Thus, in addition to the 
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blocking of the line by the destruction of the Catawba river 
bridge, the principal damage to this line was at its western 
or mountain end. In consequence the major portion of the 
line was entirely isolated, making it necessary to carry on 
most of the repair work without outside assistance. The line 
was without communication with the rest of the system for 
a period of three weeks. ; 

The homes and property of the inhabitants were so se- 
verely damaged by the storm that the people were largely 
in a dazed and helpless condition, and, with highways as 
well as the railroads destroyed, there was a limited food 
supply in many sections, resulting in some suffering before 
steps could be taken to prevent it. It was necessary for the 
railroad organization to assume control of the situation, tak- 
ing advantage of whatever local resources the country afford- 
ed in order to carry on the work. Whatever materials were 
found in cars that had been marooned within the affected 
district, such as food, building material, tools, and the like, 
were commandeered for the use of the restoration forces. 
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Map of the Affected District 


Requisitions were placed on all hardware, grocery or general 
stores within the district for whatever could be had. Cash 
was paid for everything purchased. The lack of adequate 
tools offered a serious handicap to the work. After the stores 
had been exhausted scouts were sent out through the country 
to bring in axes, kitchen hatchets, shovels, or any other 
utensils that could be used to equip the working forces. 
Local lumber mills were set at work as soon as possible cut- 
ting lumber of all kinds needed. 

The working force was necessarily recruited locally. Em- 
ployment was facilitated to a certain extent by the scarcity 
of the food supply. Men were anxious to get on the rolls 
in order to be admitted to the camps. As many as 2,000 
men were employed on this line at one time. This force 
made the shelter and feeding of the men a problem by itself. 
Owing to the fact that only a limited number of cars were 
available, it was necessary to provide temporary buildings to 
house a large portion of the men. This required quick work. 
A camp at Dendron, near Old Fort, equipped to care for 700 
men, was completed in four days. Another at Old Fort was 
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provided to house 600 men in cars and temporary buildings. 
Four other smaller camps were also provided. Special at- 
tention was given to secure maximum comfort and good sani- 
tation, and as a result of these measures there were only 13 
cases of contagious diseases during the course of the entire 
work. Special attention was given to the water, all of which 
was boiled before it was used. The camps had to be placed 
close together, owing to a lack of a sufficient number of 
hand cars or motor cars to carry the men to and from the 
werk. The camp at Dendron, however, was particularly ad- 
vantageous in this respect, being located about six miles east 
of the summit, where the development of the elevation is made 
by a series of loops in close proximity. 

Transportation proved a difficult problem. Rolling 
equipment included only that of the trains which had been 
marooned within the flooded district. A 32-ton geared en- 
gine belonging to the Kistler Tanning Co., at Morganton, 
N. C., and loaned to the railroad proved a valuable addition 
to the equipment. Some 60 miles of highway and trails were 
repaired, built new or re-located to move material in ad- 
vance of the track restoration. At one time a force of 90 
wagons were in service between Marion and Old Fort. 

The repair work was carried on principally by hand la- 
bor. ‘Tunnels and cuts were cleaned out by hand. In some 
cases it was necessary to go high up on the hillsides and 
remove the overburden that was slipping into the cuts in 
its water-soaked condition. Subsided or washed-out embank- 
ments were overcome by building trestles or changing the line 
sufficient to permit of side hill locations that would entail the 
least amount of earth work. In some cases a sag was placed 
in’ the grade line, such that the embankment would tempo- 
rarily afford a sufficient width to place the track. Work is 
now in progress replacing masonry culverts, steel and con- 
crete bridges that were carried out and where frame or pile 
trestles are now serving temporarily, and in rebuilding em- 
bankments on the correct alinement, where run-arounds ot 
shoo-flies are now being used. 


RESTORATION OF THE OTHER LINES 


Asheville served as one center from which the repair work 
was directed. Extensive damage was done at this place, 
although the new reinforced concrete bridge of the Southern 
withstood the flood, and, acting as a dam, saved a number of 
other structures from destruction. Asheville was isolated 
from railroad communication, except by means of the 
Murphy branch of the Southern, which lies west of the Blue 
Ridge and was out of the path of the storm. By its con- 
nection with the Louisville & Nashville at Murphy this line 
served as a single circuitous route for the delivery of sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Pile drivers and crews from other roads came in over this 
route. Damage east of Asheville was done principally on 
the 16th. Forces were sent in that direction first, encoun- 
tering the first serious break at Arden, where the embank- 
ment was side washed for a distance of 800 ft. At Blake’s 
Pond the track was washed off the roadway for a distance of 
500 ft. At Melrose the bridge over the Pacolet river was 
washed out. 

The damage between Asheville and Rankin along the 
French Broad river was not done for some hours after the 
greatest destruction had taken place east of Asheville. Ad- 
vantage was taken of this delay to bring a pile driver from 
Knoxville to Asheville on July 16, the special train being the 
last one to pass over this line for two weeks. The French 
Broad river line suffered principally from side wash, as stated 
above, and as the embankment was not high as a rule it wa: 
not difficult to restore the line, although the extent of the 
damage was considerable. A large amount of chatts se- 
cured from the Mascot zinc mills proved of great help in the 
repair work, from 50 to 75 cars of this material being used 
daily for a considerable period. 

On the main line between Charlotte and Spartanburg ef- 
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forts were directed principally to the replacing of the Ca- 
tawba river bridge at Belmont, a deck structure consisting 
of 3 deck truss spans of about 150 ft. and five deck girder 
spans on high piers. The superstructure was carried away. 
Save one span, with the loss of the lives of eight employees 
who were on the bridge at the time. All of the substructure 
was destroyed except an abutment and one concrete pier, 
while 250 ft. of embankment at each end of the bridge was 
washed away. On the south end the embankment was re- 
stored by a steam shovel and dump cars, while at the north 
end it was leveled down and the gap was closed with a p'le 
driver. The bridge opening was closed by driving piles wth 
track drivers working from each end with a third driver 
that was hoisted piecemeal and erected on top of the remain- 
ing standing span. 

On the Columbia-Charlotte line the forces were engaged 
principally in securing a crossing of the Catawba river where 
the bridge was carried out at Catawba River. This con- 
sisted of nine spans of 125 ft. deck trusses, eight of which 
were washed away. Two of the accompanying photographs 
show the conditions before the work of restoration had been 
Started, and the manner in which the temporary repairs were 
made. ‘Three Bucyrus derricks dragged the spans from the 
positions to which they had been washed to a location along- 
side the bridge where they were raised up on crib work to 
the final elevation. 

An interesting commentary on the flood damage is that no 
all-concrete structure was destroyed, although many ashlar 
masonry bridge piers and abutments, like those shown in 
some of the pictures, suffered a gradual or piecemeal disin- 
tegration, one stone after another being carried away. As 
the concrete piers were monolithic they did not afford this 
opportunity for the action of the flood and drift. ‘This 
particular phenomenon was noted also in culverts. Many 


stone masonry culverts were destroyed by washing out pro- 
gressively from the downstream end, but no concrete culverts 


failed in this manner, and in several cases where old stone 
culverts had been extended at the end to permit the widening 
of embankments or the raising of the grades, these ccncrete 
ends were the only portions remaining. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


C., November 28, 1916. 


WasHINGTON, D. 
ErcHt-Hovur Law Test CAsE SELECTED 

Attorneys for the government and for the railroads having 
reached an agreement that the issues involved in the Adam- 
son law shall be submitted to the Supreme Court in a test 
case, it is expected that the appeal from the decision of Judge 
Hook of Kansas City will be taken up by the Supreme Court 
when it reconvenes on Monday, December 4. On that date 
counsel for both sides will ask that an early date be set for 
argument. After negotiations between the government and 
railroad attorneys, both in Washington and at Kansas City, 
a stipulation has been signed selecting the case of the Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma & Gulf, in which Judge Hook gave a 
decision that the law is unconstitutional, for the test. 

The objection raised by the railroad lawyers that the issues 
presented in the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf case might not 
afford a proper test because the road is a short line, having 
only 334 miles of trackage, and does not present the compli- 
cated situation as to wage schedules which prevails on a large 
railroad system, has been met by a provision in the stipula- 
tion that the railroads may also present the wage schedules 
of other companies which they may deem necessary to illus- 
trate the provisions of the act. 

There has been a suspicion in Washington that the selec- 
tion of the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf case by the depart- 
ment of justice was in some way connected with the visit of 
the brotherhood leaders to the attorney general’s office last 
week. The government’s motion for.an immediate decision 
in this case was filed in the court at Kansas City last week 
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Tuesday, on the day after the conference with the brother- 
hood leaders, and at about the same time that a committee of 
railroad lawyers, A. H. Harris, vice-president and general 
counsel of the New York Central, Chester M. Dawes, general 
counsel of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and Francis I. 
Gowen, general counsel of the Pennsylvania, called at the 
office of the attorney general, in entire ignorance of the steps 
already taken by the department of justice, to see if a test case 
could be arranged. The railroad lawyers had expected that 
the case of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which had been 
set for hearing at Kansas City on November 23, or that of 
one of the other larger roads, would be selected, but after 
several conferences an agreement was reached and was im- 
mediately wired to the attorney general’s assistants in Kansas 
City. The Santa Fe and Union Pacific cases were then post- 
poned and an agreement was signed providing for making 
use of the wage schedules of other roads where the facts in 
the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf case are not sufficiently 
illustrative. 

A statement issued by Walker D. Hines, chairman of the 
committee of the railroad counsel, says that the main allega- 
tions of the bill in the test case as to grounds of attack and 
as to general facts are identical with the main allegations in 
the bills filed by the railroad companies generally. The 
agreement provides for postponement of the injunction suits 

. filed by other railroads in various courts and the department 
of justice agrees not to institute prosecutions under the law 
before the determination of the test case. The stipulation 
also includes a provision that books and accounts shall be 
kept in such manner that if the act is upheld the amounts 
due the employees under the court’s construction of the act 
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prevent a recurrence of the situation which existed last 
August in spite of the disapproval of such a plan which has 
been plainly manifested both by the brotherhoods and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In his opening statement before the Newlands Joint Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, in which he outlined the 
proposals of the railways for changes in the methods of rail- 
way regulation, Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Railway 
Executives’ Advisory Committee, made no suggestions on 
the labor question. He told the committee that all of the 
proposals which he had outlined were agreed upon by the 
railroads before the labor situation became such a menace 
to the commerce of the country. ‘When we prepared for 
these hearings,” he said, “we did not expect to introduce 
that subject, notwithstanding its importance, because of its 
hotly contested character. It may be that recent events have 
put the labor controversy in such a situation that Congress 
will have to confront it and to deal with it. Whether that 
will be done by this committee or by some other committee of 
Congress we are not advised. Therefore, for the present I 
shall make no suggestions in respect to the labor situation 
because it seems to me that that situation ought to be met 
when it arises and with proper opportunity for exchange of 
views in regard to various proposals.” 





NEW KANSAS CITY TERMINAL VIADUCT 


With the recent letting of a contract for the construction 
and the ordering of 25,000 tons of steel, the Kansas City 
Terminal Railway has undertaken the building of a double 
track, double deck bridge and a double track approach via- 
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Map and Profile Showing the Viaduct and Connections 


may be ascertained and paid. This is not only in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of Judge Hook, but with the posi- 
tion taken by the railroads from the outset and the wishes of 
the department of justice. 

The principal question in the case now is as to how soon 
the Supreme Court may be able to pass upon the case. The 
department of justice is said to hold the opinion that a 
decision may be obtained before January 1. 

President Wilson’s message to Congress to be presented 
next Tuesday has been printed and it is the understanding 
that it contains a reiteration of the recommendation he made 
in his message of last August for an amendment to the New- 
lands arbitration law to prohibit strikes until after there has 
heen public investigation of the issues involved. It is said 
that the President intends to insist that the Adamson law 
shall’ be supplemented by some such legislation in order-te 


duct across the Kaw river and bottoms to afford a more con- 
venient entrance to the new Union Station for roads from 
the North and West. These roads include the Union Pa- 
cific, the Chicago, Rock Isiand and Pacific (from the west), 
the Missouri Pacific (from the north) and the Chicago 
Great Western, all of which are now required to pass through 
the industrial district and the network of tracks in the Kaw 
river bottoms at grade. 

The new structure will consist of an approach embank- 
ment 983 ft. long held between retaining walls, a double 
track steel viaduct 2,989 ft. long, the Kaw river bridge 743 
ft. long and a viaduct 4,280 ft. long with an approach em- 
bankment at the west end 3,760 ft. long. 

The viaduct will consist of standard double track deck 
plate girder construction designed for Coopers E-60 loading, 
while the river crossing will consist of two 300 ft. pin-con- 
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nected spans and a 132 ft. riveted span. This structure has 
been designed for Coopers E-80 loading, using 25 per cent 
increase of unit stresses. The tracks on the lower level will 
be for freight service while those on the upper level will be 
used by passenger trains and will connect with tracks lead- 
ing direct to the passenger station. 

This structure has been designed and will be built under 
the direction of John V. Hanna, chief engineer and George 
E. Tebbetts, bridge engineer of the Kansas City Terminal 
Railway. 


A CAR FOR A VALUATION PARTY 


The photograph and drawing illustrate a passenger car 
which has been remodeled for use as an office car by a party 
engaged in making the valuation of the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie. As will be noted from the illustrations the seats have 
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been removed from the car except at one end and have been 
replaced by desks for the use of the pilot, the Government 
engineer and the computers. ‘The members of this party are 
provided with a convenient permanent office, which is at the 
same time portable as the car can be moved from place to 


Interior of the Valuation Car 


place with the progress of the work. It is lighted with both 
oil and electric lights. The parcel racks have been left in 
place to provide storage for papers, while a filing case is 
also provided in one corner of the car. 


CHANGE IN NAME OF RussIAN Port.—The name of the 
new Russian town and ice-free port at the terminus of the 
Murman Railway has been changed from Port Murman to 
Romanoff-on-Murman. , 
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THE TRAIN DESPATCHER AND SAFETY FIRST 
By J. L. Coss 


With all that has been written and all the money that has 
been spent in teaching ‘Safety First,” during the past five 
years, I have yet to see anything on the subject in connection 
with the train despatcher or his surroundings. If there is 
any place on the railroad where Safety First should prevail 
in all its phases it certainly is in the despatcher’s office, 
where a blunder might cost many lives and thousands of 
dollars’ worth of property. 

In the first place, the location and surroundings of the 
office should be taken into consideration. The surgical fra- 
ternity would hesitate to locate a hospital in close proximity 
to a boiler shop. If the despatcher’s office is located near 
the yard, or in the yard, where switch engines are drilling 
all day and throughout the night, blowing off steam and 
whistling, it stands to reason that there is more liability of 
mistakes than in a quiet office, and more especially where the 
telephone is used, and at times (summer) when the windows 
of the office must be kept open. 

Where clerks are «allowed to go into the despatcher’s office 
and paw over the train sheets while on the despatcher’s table, 
in search of some bit of information—as to when a train or 
an engineman will be in, because some of his folks called up 
on the telephone, or to fill in an item on some report—it will, 
beyond question, distract the despatcher’s attention from his 
duties. There is no report so important that it cannot be 
withheld until the sheets have served their purpose on the 
despatcher’s desk. 

It will be conceded by any experienced railroad officer 
that the most dangerous time in the despatcher’s office during 
the twenty-four hour period is that when the despatchers 
are making the transfer from one to the other. At this very 
hour it seems to be the custom of some chief despatchers to 
become particularly interested in the crews and engines; and 
to commence to check the sheets on the despatcher’s table. 
They want to use the old sheet for a while and to question 
the outgoing man as to what he knows about this, that and 
the other. With all this uproar going on at the time of 
transfer there is a chance that the outgoing man may fail to 
apprise his relief of some point concerning an important 
order; and all because they were not left undisturbed during 
the transfer. . 

Telephone conversations should never be permitted on the 
despatcher’s wire, under any circumstances, unless entirely 
impossible to use the regular wire; but it seems as though 
at the transfer period there is always some one or more who 
want to talk. Every one—operators, agents and officers— 
should bear in mind the transfer periods and remember that 
such are critical times; hold off a few minutes unless it is 
necessary to speak about something connected with the move- 
ment of a train. 

Another bad practice is that of the fellow who enters the 
office abruptly and squalls out something at the despatcher; 
who, at that particular moment may be checking a wait or 
a meet order. A mistake would result in a disaster. With 
the telegraph wire, it is possible to partly carry on a conversa- 
tion and know what the sounder is saying, but not so with 
the telephone. 

When carpenters have to repair the despatcher’s office the 
men should be moved to other quarters. . The noise will 
interfere with their work and it is a strain on the mind to 
try to work under such conditions. 

When the chief despatcher finds it absolutely necessary to 
ask something of the trick man, the question should be noted 
on a piece of paper and laid before him on the desk, instead 
of calling to him about it. No employee would think of 
rushing into the superintendent’s private office and calling 
out something in a loud voice; the despatcher’s office de- 
mands the same respect. 









New Influences Affecting Passenger Traffic: 


The Automobile Successfully Competing With Railway 
Service Uses Roads Railway Taxation Helps to Pay For 


By Samuel M. Felton 
President of the Chicago Great Western 


the stage coach, the canal and the steamboat. Today 

the first named is to be found only in museums. The 
state of New York has invested over a hundred million 
dollars in an attempt to make the old Erie canal an efficient 
competitor of the New York Central and other railway lines 
between Buffalo and New York. The activities of the steam- 
boat are largely confined to the Great Lakes, the Sound and 
our two ocean coasts, with the aid of the Panama Canal. I 
presume we will always have the canal with us, barring a 
slide now and then. 

About twenty years ago, the railways found themselves 
confronted with a new competitor in the suburban electric 
railways. No sooner had these children of electricity rele- 
gated the horse car to the scrap-heap than they began ex- 
tending their field of operations in every direction from the 
great cities and in connecting up the smaller towns. In 1890 
less than one-sixth of all street railways were operated by 
electrical power. In 1912 over 41,000 miles were so oper- 
ated. In 1902, the revenues of the electric railways were less 
than $250,000,000; in 1912 they were more than $567,000,- 
(00, an increase of nearly 130 per cent. In the meantime the 
passenger revenues of the railways increased but 67 per cent. 
It is, of course, impossible to tell how much steam railway 
passenger travel was diverted to the electric, but with the 
latter paralleling the former wherever the density of popula- 
tion invites, coupling all the large cities with the smaller ones 
in their vicinity, with the gradual improvement of electric 
cars, in size, speed and conveniences, to the standard of steam 
passenger cars, it is a conservative guess that in 1916 the 
loss of the steam railways to the electrics was over $100,000,- 
000. And this was clear loss, for the steam railways have 
maintained a service more than equal to handling the greater 
traffic. se 

The direct effect of this electric railway competition is 
shown in the increase in the average journey per passenger 
from 24.06 miles in 1890 to 33.6 miles in 1915. Remember 
that as the density of population increases, the tendency is 
all the other way. Between the same years, the average jour- 
ney in Interstate Commerce Commission Group IT, which in- 
cludes New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, increased 
from 16.73 to 24 miles, or 43.45 per cent. This tells the 
story of a wholesale transfer of the short, or commuter, haul 
from the steam to the electric railways. 

But the latest Richmond to appear in the field promises 
to be a more universal and troublesome customer to deal with. 
No fixed rails have to be laid and paid for to contract its 
sphere of operations. It has no charge for maintenance of 
way and structures. Anyone with the price of a Henry Ford 
a few gallons of gasoline in his blue jeans can enter the 
lists with the most costly twelve car Pullman train in the land. 
The whole vast continent affords the field for its operations. 
It multiplies its numbers, adaptability and efficiency, and re- 
duces its initial cost in a night and no man can place a limit 
on the sphere of its usefulness. It is free to pick up its owner 
or its passenger at any place and hour, and bear him whither 
he would go—not quite as straight as the crow flies, but al- 
most as rapidly and surely as the rabbit runs. 

You have only to stand on the corner of any main thor- 


B tte « our day the railways had to meet and overcome 





*From an address delivered before the Nebraska Bankers’ Association at 
Omaha, Neb., on October 24. 


oughfare leading into our great cities to see a procession of 
possible railway passengers numbering in the thousands 
going in and out every night and morning. At a point 
eight miles from the City Hall in Chicago these auto- 
mobiles flit by for two hours night and morning at the 
rate of over a hundred a minute at an average speed 
of twenty to twenty-five miles an hour. Is it any wonder 
that between a paralleling trolley line and automobile com- 
petition the Chicago & North Western, which formerly had 
a monopoly of the Chicago north-shore passenger traffic, 
should see its average passenger journey lengthened from 
about 27 to 35 miles during the last 16 years? 

But automobile competition is not confined to the suburban 
traffic. There seems to be no limit on the touring range of 
the automobile. There were something like 50,000 visiting 
automobiles registered in the state of Massachusetts last sum- 
mer. Now no one can tell within approximate figures how 
this affected the passenger revenues of the New England 
roads. It probably cut into the receipts of the electric lines 
as well. 

However, there is one barometer by which we can arrive 
at some idea of the effect of this competition on railway 
passenger revenues. During the seven years 1907 to 1914, 
in the face of active trolley competition, the passenger reve- 
nues increased at the tate of over 3 per cent per annum. We 
know that passenger revenues respond more quickly than 
freight revenues to any general prosperity and we know from 
observation that in 1916 Americans, on account of the Euro- 
pean war, traveled all over this continent in swarms beyond 
anything known in its history, and yet railway revenues from 
passengers for 1916, while showing an increase over 1915, 
when depression ruled the land, were actually $7,000,000 be- 
low those for 1913 and more than $12,000,000 below those of 
1914. Had our passenger revenues in 1916 shown the nor- 
mal increase over 1914 they would have yielded the railways 
of the United States more than $750,000,000 in passenger 
revenues. In fact, they were less than $696,000,000. This 
loss of $54,000,000 cannot be traced to any other cause than 
the automobile. 

Nor is this surprising, for the government recently an- 
nounced that there were 2,445,664 automobiles registered in 
the United States. These averaged a carrying capacity of at 
least five per car, or over twelve million. This is more than 
three times the seating capacity of all the railway passenger 
cars in the United States. 

The total number of passengers carried by the railways 
last year was slightly over a billion. It would have been 
no trick at all for the automobiles registered in 1916 to carry 
this billion passengers their average journey of 33 or 34 miles 
in one hundred days. 

I present these figures to emphasize the potentialities of the 
motor in competition with the steam railway. On the other 
side cf the ledger, carrying automobiles and auto supplies 
adds to the freight revenues and carrying the heavy trunks 
of tourists adds to express revenues. 

There is another angle to this motor competition that does 
not strike the funny bone of the railway manager as vou 
might fancy it would. The improved roads throughout the 
union, which are making this motor transportation  inctfeas- 
ingly popular at the expense of the railways, are themselves 
built, repaired, and maintained out of the funds raised by 
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general taxation to which in 1916 the railways contributed 
over $152,000,000. 

On top of this loss in passenger traffic comes a sure loss 
through motor truck competition. The radius of motor truck 
daily delivery is now well over 30 miles and every mile of 
improved road the railways help lay adds to its length and 
efficiency. In England, where good roads have encouraged 
motor truckage, the railways have met the competition by 
going into the motor business themselves. 

In Nebraska something over 81,000 automobiles are in 
use this year and the railways paid nearly $2,600,000 in 
taxes to build roads for these motors to operate on; so you 
see we cannot escape this competition. How we will meet it 
has not yet been worked out and I confess the problem 
stumps me. 

Let us see how it is in the neighboring state of Iowa. Ac- 
cording to the latest census it had a population of over two 
and a quarter million. On the first day of July last, 169,700 
automobiles were reported in use in Iowa. That is one auto- 
mobile to every thirteen persons in the state. In other words, 
the automobiles of Iowa could carry over forty per cent of 
its entire population every twenty-four hours. In seating 
capacity they far out-rank that of all the railroad passenger 
cars used in Iowa. 

Let us take another version of this novel situation. The 
average cost of an automobile is about $500, its average life 
four years, its average cost of operation including chauffeur, 
where employed, say $400, making a total of $525 per car, 
or in round numbers $89,000,000 per annum. This is more 
than four times the entire earnings from passengers both 
state and interstate of all the railroads in Iowa for the year 
ended June 30, 1915, and eight times their earnings from 
passengers whose journeys began and ended in the state. 
One-twentieth of the money spent in Iowa for automobiles, 
added to the railway earnings, would have sufficed to pay the 
taxes levied on railway property in that state last year. And 


a part of those taxes went to provide better roads for the 
joy-riders. 

In spite of the fact that there are fewer passengers to 
carry, the railways are required to operate as many local 
trains as prior to the introduction of the trolley. and auto- 


mobile. Their trains have always been able to carry more 
passengers than were in sight and every year the public has 
demanded better and more expensive service. It is a con- 
servative estimate to say that owing to the advance of every- 
thing entering into the service, it costs fifty per cent more 
to carry a passenger today than it did prior to 1907 when 
the two cent law was passed. The increased travel which 
was the theory upon which the economic excuse for that law 
rested has not materialized. On the contrary, owing to the 
competition I have mentioned, net passenger revenues have 
decreased and yet every effort to secure a repeal or modifica- 
tion of that law has failed. The legislatures of Iowa and 
its sister two cent states refuse to listen to pleas of the-rail- 
ways for a restoration of the three cent rate, although a 2.4 
cent rate was pronounced reasonable by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for interstate traffic. 

Not only have the automobiles cut into the passenger reve- 
nues of the railways very seriously but they have added to 
the hazard and expense of operation to an extent little 
dreamed of outside of the engine cabs and the loss and 
damage departments. How many drivers of the 170,000 
automobiles owned in Iowa or the 81,000 in Nebraska ob- 
serve the signs to “Stop, Look, Listen’? It is such a small 
percentage that the engineers believe that all ignore the 
warning. Anyhow accidents due wholly to automobiles are 
increasing to an alarming extent. And although in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred these accidents are due to the 
recklessness of the automobilists the assessment of damages 
against the railways for injuries to these trespassers increases 
in almost exact ratio with the increase of automobiles. And 
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the demand for the abolition of all grade crossings promises 
to impose added millions to the enormous sums already ir- 
revocably invested in the railways of the United States. 

These are no fancy figures or fictitious conditions that I 
have hurriedly presented for your consideration. In the 
presence of an almost universal prosperity they intrude them- 
selves upon the attention of the railway managers. They 
are a few of the death’s heads continually present at our 
feasts over increased traffic. To the sober minded railway 
official there is little to rejoice over the enormous traffic that 
taxes his resources and facilities beyond their economic 
capacity. This is especially true, if the rate at which that 
traffic is handled does not in itself provide a reasonable re- 
turn on investment and sufficient surplus for tomorrow’s 
losses. 

You bankers are or should be interested in this matter 
almost as much as railway officials. The financing of railways 
new and old is a part of your business. You have influence 
with your state legislators. It is in your power to persuade 
them that in squeezing the life blood out of the railways 
with two cent laws and a thousand and one arbitrary re- 
quirements they are killing the transportation goose upon 
which the business of this vast continent depends. In its 
infancy the goose may have been a wild one. Today it is 
the tamest bird that is permitted to fetch and carry for a 
great people. 


SWITCH ENGINES FOR. THE LOUISVILLE & 
NASHVILLE 


The Louisville & Nashville has recently built eight 
8-wheel superheater switch engines, road numbers 2100 to 
2107, at its South Louisville shops, that are giving excellent 
results. These locomotives weigh 219,000 lb. on drivers in 
working order, and have a tractive effort of 46,900 Ib. at 
a working boiler pressure of 170 lb. They are equipped with 
the sectional fire brick arch on water tubes, Schmidt super- 
heater, Walschaert valve gear and a power reverse gear* 
designed by M. F. Cox, assistant superintendent of ma- 
chinery. ‘These were the first superheater switch engines 
to be used on this road, and in order to obtain more accu- 
rate knowledge of the working service rendered by them, a 
practical running test of a month’s duration was made in 
comparison with a six-wheel, non-superheater switch engine 
previously used in the same service in which the new en- 
gines are now regularly employed. ‘The following table 
gives the principal dimensions of these two terminal en- 
gines, the average boiler pressure and the actual working 
time during the test: 

6-Wheel Switcher 8-Wheel Switcher 

Saturated Steam Superheated Steam 
Wr ID INPRO soos oc ous cues 138,000 Ib. 219,000 Ib. 
Cylinders (diameter and stroke) 19 in. by 26in. 23% in. by 30 in. 
Diameter of driver 52 in, 51 in. 
Boiler pressure 170 ib. 
Tractive effort 46,900 Ib. 


Average boiler pressure during test... 162.3 Ib. 
749 


Actual working hours................. 65414 


The report shows that during the test the eight-wheel 
switcher evaporated 28,000 gal. of water more than the 
other, and consumed 19,600 Ib. less coal. At the same 
time it performed three times as much work; that is to 
say, it moved three times the actual tonnage per hour of 
the smaller engine. This exceptionally large difference in 
tonnage handled by the superheater engine is due to several 
reasons: The new engine is powerful enough to handle the 
freight trains intact, whereas the lighter switch engine found 
it necessary to move them in sections; the superheater engine 
is much smarter than the saturated steam engine, and will 
pick up and get away with a load in a much shorter time; 
where long hauls are necessary the superheater engine will 





*A description of this power reverse gear was published in the Railway 
Age Gazette, November 10, page 839. 
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ber of cars than the saturated steam engine. In addition 
to this the quickness with which the cars can be switched, 
due to the power reverse gear, is responsible for a large part 
of the increased work performed by the superheater engine. 
Engineers who handle these engines state that the power 
reverse gear alone enables them to accomplish from 10 to 
15 per cent more work than with those engines which do not 
have this gear. This has been found to be true on other 
railroads operating switch engines with the power reverse 
gear. During the test the maintenance cost for the two 
engines was practically the same. 

These new engines have a weight per axle of 54,750 Ib. 
and a factor of adhesion of 4.68. The boiler is made in 
{wo courses, the first course having an outside diameter of 
80 in. It is designed for a working pressure of 200 lb. 
The frames are 5 in. wide, and have a depth of 7 in. in 
the pedestal jaws. ‘The engines are well proportioned, un- 
usually free steamers with an abundance of firebox heating 
surface. They have a superheater heating surface of 525 
sq. ft., and a total equivalent heating surface*’ of 3,167 
sq. ft. The general dimensions and important data con- 
cerning these locomotives are as follows: 


General Data. 
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EE Oth ARE IREN gio 656i 5-6-5254 99 SSNs wSlar oie ale Aa w oia Ochna #0 00.80 SOOO EDS 
Weight of engine and tender in working order.................358,000 Ib. 
CO DR SR OOTY AS re eg re a ee 15: ft; 
RM GABOR ORAL a5 ct55-0 Ga oa ose rule's: a a0 S10 6 Ag ta tole 0 9a oie ee e"end see Gub alerts 15 ft. 
Weel DAGe, CHOC STG CONCET « ..<i:65.0.0lesie reeds see seese nen ns S4 Ele & aM 
Ratios. 
Weight on drivers =<- tractive MOL... 6c sc ses ccscccceecaeneecscevse 4.68 
ANOERA WEHRENE <e COACINVE CHONG cocci s.c cre soidsiciecisieancaiee viene vas e-eoeeee 4.68 
Tractive effort X diam. drivers + equivalent heating surface*.......755.00 
Equivalent heating surface” <= grate area. ....ccccccsccccceccceccece S970 
Firebox heating surface + equivalent heating surface,* per cent..... 7.01 
Tube heating surface + firebox heating surface................00005 9.70 
Weight on drivers ~ equivalent heating surface*................... 69.10 
Total weight — equivalent heating surface*................ceceeees 69.10 
WGtiatiee WOO TAS OPSESTIOTIS 55 6.0504 6-4 Sook oss alee derbies isos oc s'dieieiad, 4 di0 0s 15.1 cu. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface* ~ vol. cylinders.....................--210.00 
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* Cylinders. 
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Eee Wheels. 
DMMING, Cintheler OVEr TREE) o 6 oss sie ce a sie sissies dsveeescinastedcaes 51 in. 
Driving journals, main, diameter and length............... 10 in, by 12 in, 
Driving journals, others, diameter and length.............. 9¥% in by/12 in. 
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Boiler 
NEE so eiicle cc atk Fo ae AMT Con CORR ERR HCE CR CR LER TMA eres owe Straight 
VOR MINE DRQNBUCE Be 6 650 wae 6 iG msn wee tenes eek ea wReREN 170 lb. per sq. in. 
Cease CEMA EE CHE APEE PINGS coon os ss os x ono siao wens 6005 ges ce Reeees 80 in. 
Pirenon, TOGMEn AMG WIKEE 56656 0060 cis ies cect eeiee 1055 in. by 72% in. 
SOON (INNES TRIORMOON oe 6c oid else sce aidan gheeakebetaeos gainee's rr a 
WITEDOX, WALET SPACE. ... scene eevee seenscrs ees 4% in, and 5 in. (front) 
Tubes, number and outside diameter............cccceeeceeecs 173—2% in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter. ............eeeeeee socceeeda—oye IM. 
TD Re MGR RUS AGU aly kod lonocc cca wane ie Galea e ORNS Cee SORE 14 ft. 8 in. 
RAGE SIRO RG e vig oie. 6) oa ood gs:e vw siaee sie Peleg so aw biet 1,485 sq. ft. 
OE ranean aren cen nen er area riers 672 sq. ft. 
PECAN OUP ERCO | TMI 6 o.6.5 occ cs caeee bo nemnn seen tener nwes 202 sq. ft. 
PIGAGIHe GUPTaCes ATEN CUBES ss. c.6. 6:60 :acg eo ew ew sa cotenteeceuss 20 sq. ft. 
Pleating Sustace, tOtAl econ scicicecie oo iad s deeree oe sieewwceaees a0 ahaa ge Ole Be 
SUPSPNONCEE NEATHIE SUFIACE 6 6.<.606.56 5. concen wesc cea teceiewses 525 sa. ft. 
HGtValent NeEGtinG GUPIACE 665-666 ccc cs ces eens cee senr eh ede sed 3,167 sq. ft. 
re eh ee Raa arte eeu casas raisins. 0's Na ssid eG aS ees te OO RR 
Sie INC IIE = ar aid eta ce. 30a os 05 0 oa ie ee ease Nae Te ONE R EON 16 in. 
Sarok@ateck; BEigne SvOve Cail... c sos. cic secinccwnesseeewecves 15 ft. 3 in. 
CEMIGE OE DOMET ABOVE TAlle <a con eek aches Cesewes tee verse ve 9 ft. 9 in. 
7 ender 
Tn EM re en OE ROS Re ERD Oe Are Terie ee Ine eee er eo Water bottom 
pial RG CT ee eee ae i ere ane mre merino. 0b | 
We ON ae olaoce sain Sais oc A eueie Ae eee Min lac oN alamelt sewers 7,000 gal. 
A NETS sa rsh cic oa oak as 0 ww nae ISIN aR SENSIS NGIRIE aha Sins Sok EATS 12 tons 





*Equivalent heating surface — total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 


times the superheating surface. 


ELECTRIC HEADLIGHT CASE 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has taken under 
advisement without comment, after all-day oral arguments on 
November 27, the controversy concerning the proposed rule 
to adopt high power locomotive headlights. The details of 
the hearings which were held on October 30 and 31 and 
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November 1, 2 and 3 were reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of November 3 and 10. 

In the closing oral argument, Solicitor Charles C. Pauld- 
ing of the New York Central, as chairman of a special com- 
mittee including Duane E. Minard of the Erie and Stacy B. 
Lloyd of the Pennsylvania, declared that every contention 
of the carriers as to the danger and impracticability of the 
“‘searchlights” in many cases had been fully established and 
corroborated by a preponderance of the most credible testi- 
mony. He urged that the only proper rule for the commission 
to adopt would be to prescribe a reasonable minimum power 
for headlights, to be made capable of exact measurement by 
beam candle power, which would enable different railroads 
to adapt their headlights to the widely-varying conditions on 
different lines in different localities, which the testimony 
showed is essential to safe and efficient operation. 

Grand Chief Warren S. Stone of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, made the only argument for the elec- 
tric headlights, speaking for two hours and citing the 
testimony of member engineers that they had had no trouble 
whatever in using the intense headlights on western roads, 
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such as being blinded by the dazzling glare when trains 
meet, misreading of signals through false colors, phantom 
lights and reflections, as described by a score of engineers 
called by the carriers and testified to as the result of numerous 
tests. He insisted that the electric headlights should be 
considered a safety device. 

Solicitor Paulding pressed the point upon the commission 
that what might be satisfactory and safe on one railroad 
might be impracticable and dangerous on another, because of 
the variance of local conditions, and that what can be used 
on the single-track lines in the sparsely-settled regions of the 
West might be utterly impossible on the multiple-track roads 
of the East and in the congested districts and suburbs around 
the big cities. He reviewed the voluminous testimony at 
length to support the insistent declaration of operating 
officials and many enginemen that the “searchlights” would 
be a serious menace to safe operation where traffic is dense 
and many trains are constantly passing one another at high 
speed on adjoining tracks, setting at naught the elaborate 
systems of block signals, through which safe operation has 
been achieved and the accurate operation of which depends 
upon correct reading of colored lights by engineers. 

Attorney Lloyd made the closing argument, answering the 
plea of Grand Chief Stone, and briefs were filed by both 


sides. 
CHARGES VIOLATION OF PENAL LAw 


A sensational feature of Solicitor Paulding’s vigorous argu- 
ment was the statement that the brotherhood chiefs, in 
expelling engineers from membership for testifying to their 
belief that the electric headlights are dangerous, had violated 
the Federal Penal Code, which prescribes a fine of $5,000 and 
six years’ imprisonment for intimidation or wrongful in- 
fluencing of witnesses in a proceeding before a United States 
court or commissioner. 

The railroads’ counsel scathingly denounced the brother- 
hood constitution’s provision providing that “any member 
who interferes with a legislative matter being conducted by 
the legislative board shall be expelled.” He called attention 
to the warnings sent broadcast to engineers that they were 
subject to expulsion if they testified, and cited the case of 
David Trostle, an engineer who admitted under oath that 
while he was waiting to take the witness stand, Alonzo G. 
Pack, assistant chief inspector on the government staff of 
Frank McManamy, had “reminded him of the brother- 
hood rule that he could be expelled for interfering in legis- 
lative matters” even within the hearing chamber of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. With the testimony of the 
brotherhood witnesses so directly contradictory of all the 
mass of testimony of engineers and others who testified of 
difficulties in vision through false colors, reflections and 
blinding glare from the high-power lights, as produced by 
the railroads, the two could not be reconciled and it resolved 
itself into a matter of the credibility of the witnesses, said 
Solicitor Paulding. 

He urged the commission to consider that 85 engineers 
had appeared voluntarily to testify against the ‘“‘searchlights” 
on October 30 in spite of the drastic punishment inflicted 
upon a score of their fellows for giving evidence previously 
and in face of the fact that under the law of the brother- 
hood they could be expelled for attending. He said that the 
sworn testimony given at such great personal risk, all 
corroborative of the contentions of the railroad operators, was 
entitled to the utmost credence. Counsel regretted that the 
commission had not been able to observe the character and 
demeanor of these engineers on the witness stand, having 
delegated the taking of testimony to Examiner-Attorney 
Hines. He quoted numerous expressions, including that of 
one engineer that he had voluntarily come “to protect myself 
and the public against the enforced use of a device which 
means death.” 
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STATE RAILROAD LEGISLATION IN 1916 


Statutes affecting the operation of railroads, as passed by 
eight legislatures in 1916, are abstracted below: 


LouISIANA 


In its 1916 session the legislature of Louisiana passed 
four bills affecting the operation of railroads. Senate Bill 
178 prohibits the malicious removal or interference with 
journal bearings or brasses, parts or attachments of any 
locomotive, tender or car, or any fixture or attachment be- 
longing to or connected with such equipment. Proof of the 
possession of any of the above named articles without the 
authority of the railroad constitutes prima facie evidence 
that they were stolen. 

Senate Bill 179 makes it unlawful for any person to pur- 
chase or receive for sale, in pledge, on storage, or for safe 
kecping any link, pin, bearing, journal or other article of 
iron, brass or metal, which is used exclusively for railroad 
purposes, without the written consent of the president, vice- 
president or purchasing agent of the railroad owning the same. 

House Bill 375 prohibits any person or firm from requir- 
ing employees to purchase food, clothing or merchandise 
from any individual person, firm or corporation, or to ex- 
clude from work, punish or blacklist any employee for failure 
to deal with such parties. 

Senate Bill 174 authorizes municipal corporations to re- 
quire railroads within the limits of the municipality to main- 
tain at intersections of tracks with streets, gas or electric 
lights, similar to, and of equal power, to those used for 
municipal street lighting. Railways may appeal to the courts 
to test the necessity for, and reasonableness of, any in- 
dividual ordinance affecting the installation of lights. 


SoutH CAROLINA 


At the last session of the South Carolina legislature the 
following laws were passed: 

House Bill 1368 provides for the appointment by the 
governor of a board of conciliation the duties of which are 
to investigate industrial disputes, strikes or lockouts, to 
report their findings to the governor and the general as- 
sembly, to act as arbitrators when requested by both parties, 
and to remove, as far as possible, the causes for such dis- 
putes. The board shall consist of three members, one an 
employer, one a member of a labor union and the third 
neither an employer nor an employee. 

House Bill 1470 requires every railway receiving live 
stock for transportation to load it not more than two hours 
before the scheduled departure of trains, and to unload with- 
in two hours after arrival at destination. This act does not 
apply at stations where no unloading pen is maintained, or 
where there is no agent on duty when the train arrives. A 
longer time may be allowed for loading or unloading if 
voluntarily consented to in writing by the owner or shipper. 
A consignee desiring a longer time for unloading must make 
his request in writing. 

House Bill 1256 amends Section 4 of an act approved 
February 19, 1915, making it unlawful for any railroad to 
remove its line from any incorporated town of more than 500 
inhabitants through which it runs. 

Senate Bill 1007 amends a locomotive headlight statute 
by extending the time in which all locomotives must be 
equipped with headlights of a specified character from 
February 2, 1916, to February 2, 1917. 

KENTUCKY 

Railroad legislation passed in the last session of the Ken- 
tucky legislature includes a statute requiring railways to 
pay employees as often as semi-monthly all wages earned 
up to not more than eighteen days prior to the date of pay- 


ment. Another law applying to restaurants or other public 
places where food is sold, incidentally applies to railroads. 
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It includes provisions for the proper lighting, draining, 
plumbing, ventilation and sanitation of such places, and the 
protection of food from flies, dust and dirt. 


VIRGINIA 


The following laws were passed in the last session of the 
Virginia legislature: 

Senate Bill 99 and House Bill 405 prohibit the use of 
common towels in any public lavatory or washroom in any 
building, or any railroad train or steamboat. 

House Bill 208 requires railways to equip locomotives, 
operated through or near wooded country and not burning 
oil, with appliances to prevent, as far as possible, the escape 
of sparks from smokestacks, and of fire from ash pans and 
fireboxes. 

House Bill 321 prohibits a common carrier or innkeeper 
from discriminating against persons in the military or naval 
service of the United States, provided that such persons are 
sober, orderly and willing to pay civilian rates. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


In its last session the Massachusetts legislature passed 
two amendments to the arbitration act of 1914, one provid- 
ing that the act shall cease to be operative when the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration determines that the 
business of the employer, implicated in labor trouble, is be- 
ing carried on in the normal and usual manner and to the 
normal and usual extent. The board can make this deter- 
mination upon application of the employer only after a full 
hearing of all persons involved. The other amendment 
modifies the penalty section of the act by providing that in- 
vestigation, which is required before fines can be assessed, 
be made by the State Board of Labor and Industries, in- 
stead of the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. 


NEW JERSEY 


The state legislature of New Jersey passed a law in its 
last session authorizing boards having charge of public park 


lands through which a railway passes, to make agreements - 


with the railway for changing the location of tracks when 
such a change is desired by the board, to make an agreement 
as to the payment of costs, and to grant the road a right of 
way for new location. 


New YorE 


In the last session the legislature of New York passed the 
following laws affecting railroads: 

House Bill 176 amends Section 21, Chapter 481, Laws 
of 1910, relating to crossings by requiring railways which 
cross highways at grades to construct and maintain road- 
ways of planking, or equally serviceable material. Such 
roadways must be at least 16 ft. wide, must extend one foot 
outside of the rails and cover the entire space between the 
rails. 

House Bill 995 amends Section 193 of the penal law by 
extending the time during which livestock in transit may 
be confined from 24 to 28 consecutive hours. 

House Bill 408 amends Section 1982 of the penal law, 
making it a misdemeanor for a railway to employ in or 
about the operation of an engine or train, men unable to 
read time tables and ordinary handwriting, unable to speak, 
hear or understand the English language, or to see and 
understand signals required by the book of rules governing 
the operation of trains. This act does not apply to flagmen 
at street crossings. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The state legislature of Mississippi passed the following 
laws affecting railroads at its last session: 

House Bill 684 requires railroads to erect warning strings 
at a distance of not less than 100, nor more than 250 ft., 
on both sides of bridges or overhead objects which have not 
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a clearance of at least 22 ft. from the top of the rails, and 
at least 7 ft. between running board of cars and lowest pro- 
jection. 

House Bill 379 imposes a license fee on individuals or 
corporations contracting to operate grab cars, boarding cars 
or commissaries in box cars, of two or more outfits, for 
supplying employees or others with goods or merchandise. 
A fee of $100 is levied for each county in which they operate 
that has a city, town or village of 10,000 inhabitants or 
more; $50 for each county that has a city, town or village 
of less than 10,000 or more than 5,000; and $10 for each 
county having only smaller towns. This act does not apply 
to roads operating their own grab cars for furnishing mer- 
chandise to their employees only. 





TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN OCTOBER! 


The following is a list of the most notable train acci- 
dents that occurred on the railways of the United States in 
the month of October, 1916: 


Collisions 
Kind of Kind of 

Date Road Place Accident train Kil’d Inj’d 
1, Atlantie-C, L........Kolkston: re Paes @." 32 
4, AGate es Baik cies:s Hobgood. re Poa ke. 0 Z 
Was, HOWGS <x ac 4biaedisieeies Lewistown. rc P&F 2 22 
8. C. Cc. C. & St. Louis.Fern Bank. xc F.& F 3 2 
12.. W..Maryland.....<.. Cumberland. xc P&P 2 13 
12. Mobile & Ohio....... Corinth. be F. & F 0 3. 
715. Chicago, B. & Q.....Elwood, Neb. rc F, & F. 10 +11 
24, Write Paes coc ccccces Bushnell, xc P.& F 2 3 
26. Missouri Pac. ........ Lake June. be eee 0 6 
28. C. C. C. & St. Louis. Rushsylvania. Fe F.& F 0 5 

Derailments 
Cause of Kind of 

Date Road Place derailment train Kil’d Inj’d 
3; N.Y. N. A. & FH... Bridgeport. acc. obst. P. 0 0 
6. Chicagow& A... 00 Granite City. unx > 0 6 
10. Aupnsta SQ. ..c555: Gibson. unx . 0 5 
15.. Seaboard A..L....... Clinton. unx Lig 1 0 
16. Southern Pacific..... Watsonville. unx P. mi we 
19. Chicago & N, W...... Manitowoc. malice is 2 0 
21. - Southern Pacific. ..... Pinto, Tex. malice Pr. 0 3 
23. Pine, ow... ss Petsynian, cesses F 2 1 
*+26. Illinois Trac’n....... Edwardsville. malice ¥. 1 2 
BF. GOOERA eis cinscecnes'e Union Pt. malice y. 3 0 
29. Missouri, K. & T....Lancaster. loose tire P. 0 12 


The trains in collision at Folkston, Ga., on the evening 
of the first of October were northbound passenger trains, 
the “Dixie Flyer” and the “Southland.” The engineman 
and fireman and five other employees, and 25 passengers 
were injured. The “Southland” was standing at a water tank, 
and its rear car was wrecked for several feet at the rear end. 
The collision was due to the failure of the engineman of the 
“Dixie Flyer” to heed automatic signals, a distant and a 
home, set against him. 

The trains in collision near Hobgood, N. C., on the morn- 
ing of the 4th, were a northbound passenger and a north- 
bound freight, the passenger running into the rear of the 
freight. The engineman and fireman were injured. Re- 
sponsibility for the collision is attributed to the conductor 
of the freight, who neglected to drop off a fusee. 

The trains in collision at Lewistown, Pa., on the morning 
of the 5th, were eastbound passenger No. 6, the Mercantile 
Express, and a preceding freight train, which was crossing 
from one track to another. The conductor of the freight 
train and a drover were killed, and fourteen passengers and 
eight mail clerks were injured. The collision occurred in a 
dense fog, about 1 a. m., and the passenger train appears 
to have passed distant and home signals set against it. The 
cars in the passenger train were of steel, and the injuries on 
this train were not severe. In the freight train, four ca- 
booses and seven cars of cattle were destroyed. A fire broke 
out in the wreck and the body of the drover was burnt up. 








1Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 








re, Rear collision——be, Butting collision——xc, Other collisions——b, 
Broken d, Defective——unf, Unforeseen obstruction unx, Unex- 
plained——derail, Open derailing switch——-ms, Misplaced switch——acc. 





obst., Accidental obstruction Malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 











boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road fire, Cars burned while 
running: P. or Pass., Passenger train——F., or Ft., Freight train (includ- 


ing empty engines, work trains, etc.)——Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire——Dagger, One or more passengers killed. ; 
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The trains in collision at Fern Bank, Ohio, on the 8th, 
were a westbound and an eastbound freight, and one engine 
and three cars were wrecked. Three trainmen were killed 
and two were injured. The collision occurred within inter- 
locking limits, during a dense fog. The cause was the dis- 
regard, on the part of the westbound train, of a distant and 
a home signal, set against it. 

The trains in collision, near Cumberland, Md., on the 
12th, were an excursion train bound for Hagerstown, and a 
yard train carrying employees. Two employees were killed, 
and 17 employees and 13 passengers were injured. There 
was a dense fog at the time. The collision was due to mis- 
understanding or misconstruction of orders (or rules) cn 
the part of the excursion train, which was running as an 
extra. 

The butting collision near Corinth, Miss., on the 12th, 
was between through freight trains. Both engines were 
wrecked and three trainmen were injured. The cause of 
the collision was a mistake on the part of an operator, al- 
lowing one of the trains to pass the station where it should 
have waited for the other. 

The trains in collision at Elwood, Neb., on the 15th, were 
eastbound cattle trains. The leading train had come to a 
stop, and its caboose was wrecked by the engine of the fol- 
lowing train. Twenty or more men, including a number of 
drovers, were in the caboose of the leading train, and of 
these men, ten were killed and eleven were injured. The 
cause of the collision was the failure of the men in charge 
of the standing train to properly signal the train following. 

The trains in collision near Bushnell, Neb., on the 24th, 
were a westbound freight, standing on the center passing 
track, and an eastbound freight, which had run past distant 
and home automatic block signals set against it. A part of 
the wreck fell on the westbound main track, and was run 
into by a passenger train. Two trainmen were killed, and 
three injured. 

The trains in collision at Lake Junction, Mo., on the 26th, 
were eastbound and westbound passenger trains, the east- 
bound train being on a side track. The westbound train 
entered the siding by reason of a switch being misplaced by 
the station man a moment before the train reached it. Four 
passengers and two trainmen were injured. 

The trains in collision at Rushsylvania, Ohio, on the 28th, 
were a freight and a wrecking train. The freight was stand- 
ing on a side track and was run into at the rear by the 
wrecking train. Five employees were injured. 

The train derailed at Bridgeport, Conn., on the 3rd, was 
«a southbound passenger. At the crossing of a street the 
train struck a_cart, killing the driver and his horses; the 
wreck of the cart turned a switch, and because of this the 
train ran on to a side track where the engine was knocked 
off the track by striking a car and fell off a wall to the street. 
Here another cart was wrecked, but its driver escaped. ‘The 
engineman and fireman escaped by jumping off. 

The train derailed near Granite City, Ill., on the 6th, 
was westbound passenger No. 3. Six passenger cars were 
overturned, injuring a mail clerk and several passengers. 

The train derailed near Gibson, Ga., on the 10th, was a 
southbound special carrying a show. ‘Two box cars were 
overturned, and five passengers were injured. ‘The cause 
of the derailment was not discovered. 

The train derailed at Clinton, S. C., on the 15th, was 
southbound passenger No. 5. The train was running at low 
speed around a curve; three cars were overturned. The fire- 
man was fatally injured by jumping off. 

The train derailed near Watsonville, Cal., on the 16th, 
was a northbound express. The mail car was overturned. 

The train derailed near Manitowoc, Wis., on the 19th, 
was northbound passenger No. 111. The engine and three 
cars were ditched. The engineman and fireman were killed. 
‘The derailment was due to a misplaced switch. The switch 
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had been thrown by some malicious person who had changed 
the light to indicate all-right. 

The train derailed at Pinto, Tex., on the 21st, was east- 
bound passenger No. 8, and the engine and four coaches 
were ditched. Three trainmen were slightly injured. The 
cause of the derailment was a malicious obstruction. 

The train derailed at Perryman, Md., on the 23rd, about 
2 a. m., was a southbound freight. The train was moving 
on a side track, and, its speed not being properly controlled, 
the engine was ditched at the derailing switch at the out- 
going end of the siding. The engineman and fireman were 
killed. 

A locomotive, without a train, northbound, coming along 
a few minutes afterward, ran into the wreck and its fireman 
was slightly injured. 

The engineman of the southbound train evidently lost con- 
trol of his engine soon after entering the siding as his speed 
increased considerably after leaving the main track. 

The train derailed on the Illinois Traction Line near 
Edwardsville, Tll., on the 26th, was southbound passenger 
No. 79, consisting of a single coach. The coach fell down 
a bank and took fire from its heating stove. One passenger 
was burned to death and two were injured. The derailment 
was due to a loose rail, spikes having been pulled, by per- 
sons unknown, on both sides of the track. 

The train derailed at Union Point, Ga., on the 27th, was 
westbound passenger No. 1. The engine was overturned and 
the three men on it were killed. The cause of the derail- 
ment was a maliciously misplaced switch. 

The train derailed at Lancaster, Tex., on the 29th, was a 
northbound passenger. Three coaches left the rails and 
twelve passengers were slightly injured. The derailment 
was due to a loose driving-wheel tire. 


A NEW TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER CODE 


A new telegraphic code has been prepared by J. Edwin 
Dempsey, Chicago, for general railroad use; and it has 
already been adopted by a number of prominent roads. It 
aims not only to take the burden off wires by reducing the 
length of telegrams, but to be so simple and well adapted to 
the needs of the user that the economy in transmitting mes- 
sages is not overbalanced by the added cost of coding and 


decoding. As a bulky code book may defeat the end it is 
designed to accomplish, i. e., ready use, the Dempsey book 
was not prepared for general application to all railroads, 
but is modified to suit the peculiar requirements of indi- 
vidual lines, as determined after a thorough study of its 
telegraphic messages. All Dempsey books, however, con- 
tain standard expressions to cover the needs of interline mes- 
sages, thus preparing the way for a universal system of inter- 
carrier coding, as more roads adopt this system. The code 
book is a small volume, 4% in. by 634 in. and 3 in. thick, 
containing 219 pages. It includes a vocabulary of words 
and phrases commonly used in carrying on the business of 
an individual road, arranged alphabetically, thumb indexed 
and cross indexed, all phrases being classified according to 
the prominent word in the phrase. The back part of the 
handbook is devoted to special departments (also alphabeti- 
cally arranged and thumb indexed), covering freight classi- 
fication terms, the names of railroads, railway associations 
and standing committees, common commodities, numerals 
and rates, prominent shippers on the line, officers, titles and 
stations peculiar to the carrier. 

A valuable feature of the system is the utilization wher- 
ever possible of tables to cover the large number of stereo- 
typed messages which differ only as to detail. Tables have 
been prepared to cover sleeping and parlor car reservations 
and cancellations, ticket deliveries, requests for domestic and 
export freight rate quotations and answers thereto, embar- 
goes, the tracing of c. 1. and 1. c. 1. freight, the handling of 
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baggage, references to incoming and outgoing letters and 
their dates, etc. For example, one table covers reservations 
for accommodations on standard sleeping and tourist sleep- 
ing cars and parlor cars. ‘The code words are classified 
under the general headings, “‘standard sleeping car,” “tourist 
sleeping car” and “parlor car”; under the primary sub- 
headings, “drawing room,” “compartment,” “section,” 
“lower berth,” “upper berth,” and “seats”; and the sec- 
ondary sub-headings, “answer by wire” and “answer by 
mail.’’ The code words are alphabetically arranged in col- 
umns under each secondary sub-heading, a different word 
being provided for each date of the present and coming 
month. ‘To illustrate: If a reservation is to be made for a 
lower berth on a standard sleeper and a prompt reply to the 
request is desired, the code word will be used which is in 
line with the proper date in the column under the general 
heading “standard sleeping car,” the primary sub-heading 
“lower berth” and the secondary sub-heading “answer by 
wire.” If for instance the code word under these heads were 
“plate,” to apply to the date, November 25, and the name 
and address of the party desiring the berth were Appleton, 
New York, the message would read: “Plate Appleton, New 
York.” It is understood with each message that the reserva- 
tion will be claimed at the point of application unless other- 
wise specified, when the name of the station where it will 
be claimed is added to the message, as for example, “plate 
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Railroad Wires: 


Messages sent 
‘TOtal MUMIDET OS WOLES SOME. 6c dcnieccccceccncesaaess 
Total number of words by new Dempsey system....... 


It will be noticed that the saving in words effected by the 
new Dempsey system amounted to 9,280, or 76 per cent, for 
commercial messages, and 13,101, or 78 per cent, for mes- 
sages over railroad wires. ‘The monetary saving on com- 
mercial messages that would have accrued under the new 
code was $159.54, or 54 per cent. 

The Dempsey system was completed in 1915. It was rec- 
ommended for the use of its members by the American As- 
sociation of Passenger Traffic Officers at its meeting at 
Washington, D. C., in October. The system was adopted 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul last January for 
application in its traffic department, and has since been 
adopted, for use in all departments, by the Grand Trunk, 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Central Vermont, the El Paso 
& Southwestern and the Northern Pacific. 





HOSPITAL TRAIN FOR THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY 
The Pullman Company has recently delivered to the 
United States Government a train made up of 10 cars for 
use by the Medical Department of the U. S. Army at the 
Mexican border. This train has a berth and bed capacity 





Floor Plan of “First-Aid” Car 


Appleton, New York, Philadelphia.” An advantage of the 
tabular system is that a table may be placed under a glass 
before each clerk, covering his particular branch of service, 
thus relieving him of the necessity of referring to a book to 
codify or decodify messages. 

In negotiations with a railroad which has since adopted 


for 258 persons, including the attendants accompanying the 
train and the patients. The first two and the last cars are 
to be used by the attendants and officers in charge. The 
other seven cars are arranged especially for the patients and 
contain 52 standard government hospital beds, 16 lower 
berths and 14 upper berths. The first car contains the 
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Side Door Patient Car for U. S. Hospital Train 


this code, Mr. Dempsey, the originator, took one month’s 
messages from a city ticket office of that road—which was 
using the old Dempsey code—and recoded them according 
to his new system, with the following results: 

Commercial wires: 


Western Union messages sent..........0.ceeeeceeees 841 
TEGENN SER OTTER. BEUIS 6 6.6656 6 ina 0:6 006 0100 63s Wane ees 12,092 
SRN aes Sues sie stb sis 5 VHC N Aosra a cra iene se cob wre $454.74 
Total number of words by new Dempsey system...... 2,812 
Cost by new Dempsey system..............-eceeeeece $159.54 


kitchen for the entire train. This occupies a space the full 
width of the car and is 16% ft. long. This car is made from 
a standard tourist sleeper with a steel underframe and con- 
tains 14 lower berths and 15 uppers. Portable tables are 
provided for use in the berths, on which the meals are 
served. This car has ample locker space, a shower bath 
and a hot water heater for heating the car. 


The second car is a standard 16-section tourist sleeper. 


1004 


the berths in one section of which are removed and the 
space made into an “office” which contains a field desk, 
such as is used in the United States Army. This car is 
also provided with large locker space, a hot water heater 
and a shower bath, and is used by the attendants accompany- 
ing the train. The third, fourth and seventh cars in the 
train are identical. They are made from tourist cars with 
the lower berths removed and 3-ft. side doors added for 
convenience in moving the patients in and out of the car. 
Each of these cars contains 14 regulation government hos- 
pital beds, which are securely attached to the floor. The 
upper berths are retained, to be used by the moderately ill 
patients. These cars contain lavatories, toilets and hot 
water heaters for heating the cars, together with ample 
locker space. 

The fifth car in the train is designated as the “first-aid 
patient car.” It contains a dressing-room, which occupies 
24 ft. 8 in. of the length of the car and in which is pro- 


Interior of “First-Aid” Car Showing Dressing Room and 
Hospital Beds 


vided an operating table. This car was made from a parlor 
car and contains 12 hospital beds with no upper berths. 
Four-foot side door openings were made in the end, in which 
the dressing-room is located. The dressing-room is equipped 
with suitable closets, overhead water tanks, and a sterilizer 
for sterilizing the operating instruments, bandages, etc. It 
is painted with regulation interior hospital finish. It is not 
provided with any hot water heater, being heated directly 
from the steam line in the train. The seventh car is a re- 
modeled tourist car and contains 14 hospital beds and 14 
upper berths. It also has 3-ft. side doors with lavatories 
and ample locker space, and it is heated by a hot water 
heater. 

The eighth car has a 24 ft. 8 in. storage room at one end 
of the car for the purpose of storing the various supplies 
and equipment for the entire train. It is a remodeled par- 
lor,.car and contains 12 hospital beds. This car is heated 
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directly from the steam line in the train; 4-ft. side door 
openings open into the storage room. The ninth car of the 
train is a standard tourist car with 16 lower and upper 
berths, with lavatory, toilet and locker facilities at each end. 
This car is heated by a hot water heater. It is used for 
patients suffering from minor injuries and ailments. The 
tenth car in the train is a standard drawing-room steel- 
underframe Pullman sleeper for the officers accompanying 
the train. This car has 14 complete sections with one draw- 
ing-room. A shower bath is provided in each end of the 
car. 

All the cars are lighted by electricity from a 30-volt axle 
generator system applied to each car. All the doors and 
windows are thoroughly screened, and each car is fitted out 
with at least four electric fans. ‘There is a large locker 
space and plenty of extra blankets and wide overhead racks 
in the patients’ cars for the men’s equipment. Extra large 


water carrying capacity is provided, particularly in the 


Interior of Patient Car with Hospital Beds and Upper 
Berths 


kitchen and “‘first-aid” cars. The outsides of the cars are 
painted with the Pullman standard finish, with a red cross 
emblem on each side of the car. These cars were turned 
over to the government 20 days’ after the order for them 
was received. 


FRENCH RaAILWays SEEK INCREASES.—The railroad sit- 
uation in France has arrived at a point where the roads have 
asked permission to raise rates, both freight and passenger. 
Since the beginning of the war the losses of the state rail- 
roads have been 370,000,000 francs, ($71,410,000) while 
the other roads have lost 790,000,000 francs, ($152,470,000) 
and all indications are that next year they will be nearly 
double the losses of last year. At the same time that receipts 
are going down, expenses are increasing. Coal, rails, oil, 
grease and wood all are much higher, and the roads see ne 
hope unless they are allowed to increase their rates. 
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At Shenandoah, Va., November 25, the shops of the Norfolk 
& Western were badly damaged by fire; estimated: loss, includ- 
ing damage to four locomotives, $100,000. 


The Woodstock & Sycamore, an interurban road operating a 
line about 26 miles long between Sycamore, Ill., Genoa, and 
Marengo, and using gasolene cars, contemplates electrifying the 
road in the early spring. 


At the Reading (Pa.) shops of the Philadelphia & Reading 
last Saturday afternoon the general manager, Charles H. Ewing, 
presented to the Reading shop baseball team the A. T. Dice 
cup. This team won the pennant in competition with several 
other Reading system teams during the past season. There was 
music by the shop band, and singing by some of the shopmen. 


On the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, when some act of 
more than ordinary merit is performed by an employee, a letter 
of commendation is entered on his record, and his name is 
placed on the Roll of Honor, which appears in each issue of the 
monthly Employes Magazine. During the past four years over 
1,000 names have been placed on this roll. Having a place on 
this honor roll stamps an employee as alert, observing and in- 
terested. 


The tenth annual cement show will be held at Chicago next 
February, from the 7th to the 15th, inclusive. The exhibition 
will be housed under one roof, the balcony as well as the main 
floor and annex of the Coliseum being used. Over 150 prospec- 
tive exhibitors have signed for space, 60 of which will be as- 
signed to the balcony. The exhibits are expected better to repre- 
sent the cement industry as a whole than those of any previous 
shows. 


The college of engineering of the University of Illinois will 
dedicate, on December 6 and 7, a ceramic engineering building, 
with laboratories equipped with the latest types of apparatus 
needed for instruction and research in the manufacture of brick, 
tile, sewer pipe, terra cotta, cement, glassware, electrical and 
thermal insulating materials and other ceramic products. The 
building is three stories in height and covers a ground area of 
67 it. by 189 ft. 


Two masked bandits robbed the express car of a Chicago & 
North Western passenger train, running from Minneapolis to 
Chicago, on Thursday night, November 23. The men boarded 
the train near Barrington, IIl., walked into the express car, the 
door of which had been left open, and bound and gagged the 
express messenger. After breaking the safe, they secured over 
$600 in cash, largely consisting of remittances from local railroad 
agents along the line, and left the train at Clybourn Junction, 
three miles from the Chicago terminal. 


The Railroad Young Men’s Christian Association at Bruns- 
wick, Md., was rededicated November 15, and there were present 
Oscar G. Murray, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and other officers. They took part in the 
dedication of a pipe organ which Mr. Murray gave to the em- 
ployees. Other gifts which were accepted on behalf of the em- 
ployees at the evening’s exercises were a pulpit, given by Vice- 
President A. W. Thompson; a bible from James S. Murray, and 
a set of offering plates from T. Carroll Roberts. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, as part of its campaign to teach 
children the dangers of taking “short cuts” over railroads and 
playing on the tracks, has issued an illustrated calendar for use 
in schoolrooms. It will be supplied for that purpose throughout 
the cities and towns on the Pennsylvania Lines, both east and 
west of Pittsburgh. A picture at the top of the calendar shows 
a typical crowd of childrén just out of school, hurrying across 
the tracks. One boy is seen stumbling on the track in front of 
an approaching train. On the first sheet of the. calendar is 
printed an explanation of the purpose for which it is issued, and 
cach month has some warning. An extra sheet inserted before 
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the opening of the New Year urges some good resolutions, in- 
cluding: “I will stop, LooK AND LISTEN at railroad cross- 
ings. I will endeavor to persuade others from recklessly 
inviting danger.” 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford, on the occasion of 
the Yale-Harvard football game, on Saturday, November 25, car- 
ried into New Haven, in the space of three hours, 11 minutes, 
32,423 passengers; and it is said that from 8,000 to 10,000 visitors 
had arrived in New Haven on the day before. On Saturday, the 
number of trains carrying passengers from New York to New 
Haven in the morning was 31, and the number of passengers 
18,108. The trains ran through, 74 miles, in two hours. The 
passengers leaving New Haven Saturday afternoon numbered 
33,779, and they traveled on 71 trains, starting between 4 p. m. 
and midnight. The number of cars used for the football traffic, 
in addition to the normal movement, was 612—175 Pullman cars 
and 437 coaches. 


The arrests made by the police department of the Baltimore & 
Ohio during the past year, as reported by Edmund Leigh, gen- 
eral superintendent of police, numbered 12,704. This number in- 
cluded 12 murderers, 2 bootleggers, 7 pickpockets, a gang of 
counterfeiters, another gang of train bandits, 4 who had com- 
mitted arson, and 101 others who had reecived stolen goods. 
The majority oi arrests, however, was for violations of laws 
against trespassing, train riding, vagrancy, etc. Of the persons 
arrested, 43 were sentenced by the courts to the penitentiary, 
4,194 to jail, 603 to workhouses, 108 to reformatories, 3 were 
committed to asylums, 3,899 were fined, 1,836 were paroled, 1,773 
were released, and 245 are pending. The scarcity of labor has 
made it possible for the*industrious and the honest to earn a 
comfortable livelihood; but the indolent class have taken advan- 
tage offered of traveling from place to place with less difficulty 
under the guise of seeking employment. The number of tramps 
and other derelicts is increasing with alarming rapidity, says 
Mr. Leigh. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces ex- 
aminations for designing engineers in the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., at salaries ranging 
from $10 to $15 a day. The duties of the position embrace the 
design and supervision of design of large and various engineer- 
ing works in steel, concrete, reinforced concrete, etc., for the 
navy yards and naval stations. Competitors will not be required 
to report for examination at any place, but will be rated on 
certified statements as to their technical education, experience 
and fitness. All applicants must have a degree in engineering 
from a school of recognized standing with subsequent experience 
of not less than 15 years in general design work, of which five 
years must have been in responsible charge of the successful de- 
sign of important engineering. Applicants desiring to file state- 
ments should apply at once to the United States Civil Service 
Commission for Form 1312, stating the title of the examination 
desired. Applications must be filed with the commission at 
Washington by December 11. 





Railroad Y. M. C. A. Membership Campaign 


The membership campaign for 30,000 new members, which was 
carried on by the Railroad Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of North America for ten days, November 14-24, far exceeded 
the expectations of its promoters, and resulted in 38,124 new 
members. This is an addition of 42 per cent to a membership 
of 90,000 at 250 points, and brings the present membership to 
between 125,000 and 130,000. The plans for the campaign were 
carefully worked out in detail during a period of several 
months preceding the opening of the campaign, and included a 
continental membership committee of 10,000 railroad men. The 
record for a single association was established at Trenton, N. J., 
where 1,521 new men were enrolled. The record for any one 
railroad went to the Pennsylvania, with a total of 8,874. 
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“Arkansas on Wheels” 


The exhibition train, which recently made the run “around 
the circle” of 14 states to advertise Arkansas, and which stopped 
at 42 cities and towns, reached every night stop ahead of time. 
The train started from Little Rock October 17. It was in 
charge of W. B. Folsom, T. E. Wood and H. M. Gregory. The 
train, of 10 steel cars, was made up of five baggage cars for 
exhibition purposes, and four Pullmans and a dining car for 
the accommodation of its 118 passengers. It traveled 3,600 
miles in 13 days, traveling only by daylight; stayed two days in 
Washington, one in Richmond and one in St. Louis, and the 
42 exposition stops were of from 30 minutes to two hours long. 
From 500 to 8,000 people viewed the exhibits at each stop. The 
lines traversed were the Rock Island, the Frisco, the Southern, 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Big Four and the Missouri Pacific. 


The Goethals Commission 


The Federal Commission, appointed by President Wilson to 
investigate the workings of the Adamson Eight Hour bill and 
to report to Congress, held its first informal conference in New 
York City November 23, and met Robert S. Lovett, chairman 
of the Union Pacific; Hale Holden, president of the Burlington; 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio; W. H. Trues- 
dale, president of the Lackawanna; W. W. Atterbury, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania; B. F. Bush, receiver for the 
Missouri Pacific; L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & 
Hudson, and F. D. Underwood, president of the Erie. This 
week the commissioners were to meet the heads of the four 
brotherhoods. The members of the commission are Major-General 
George W. Goethals, retired, chairman; Edgar E. Clark, mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and George 
Rublee, member of the Federal Trade Commission. Dr. Max O. 
Lorenz, assistant statistician of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is secretary. 


Report on Knobmount Collision 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a report, 
dated October 24, giving the conclusions of H. W. Belnap, chief 


of the division of safety, on a butting collision on the Western 
Maryland, October 12, last, near Knobmount, W. Va. (which - 


is within the yard limits of Cumberland). Two employees 
were killed and thirteen passengers and _ seventeen em- 
ployees were injured. The westbound train consisted of an 
engine and two cars, carrying employees to their work, about 
7 a.m. The eastbound was an excursion train, running as an 
extra; and the collision occurred within yard limits. There 
was a dense fog at the time. The employees’ train had no 
rights, except those of a yard engine, and it was running about 
15 minutes later than its usual time. The despatcher’s order 
carried by the extra was No. 21, and gave it the right to the 
road, as an extra train, to Knobmount Tower, a short distance 
within the yard limits. By a second order, No. 22, the de- 
spatcher ordered it to “use passenger speed, W. V., to Knob- 
mount Tower.” The extra entered within yard limits not un- 
der control and almost immediately met the employees’ train. 
As an extra, the excursion was bound to run under control 
within yard limits; but the conductor and the engineman, at 
the hearing, claimed that their second order, authorizing pas- 
senger speed, was understood by them to mean that they could 
maintain that speed fully up to the tower; and that the yard 
engine would keep out of their way. 

The despatcher said that he gave right of road to the tower 
so as to expedite the movement of the excursion train, but with- 
out intending to relieve it from observing yard-limit rules. The 
assistant chief despatcher, who had had some discussion with the 
despatcher as to running this train, said that he had intended 
to have both orders terminate at the entrance to the yard; and 
that not until after the collision did he know that the right of 
road had been given so far as the tower. 

The inspector holds mainly responsible the men in charge of 
the excursion train—the trainmaster was on the train—but says 
that the despatcher exercised exceedingly poor judgment in 
issuing orders which might easily mislead or confuse the man 
in charge of the train. The trainmaster is held at fault for not 
having ordered the use of standard form G 3, by which the 
despatcher gives an extra a schedule. The assistant chief de- 
spatcher is also censured in this connection; and these officers 
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are charged with maintaining “an attitude of indifference with 
regard to the operation of this excursion train; . . . the 
lack of ordinary precautions and safeguards surrounding its 
operation is disconcerting and to be deplored.” The decision 
to run this train had been reached a week before, but no bulle- 
tin had been issued to employees. It is held that with an order 
of form G 3, the rights of a train are more clearly defined than 
under the orders issued in this instance; and had form G 3 
been used, a “much greater degree of protection would have 
been afforded.” All of the employees were experienced and 
they had been on duty only a short time. 


Valuation of the N. O. T. & M. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has submitted a tenta- 
tive valuation report on the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 
road. The division of valuation finds the total cost of reproduc- 
tion, new, as $8,865,636, and the cost of reproduction, less de- 
preciation, as $7,572,886. These figures include refrigerator cars 
owned by the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, but used by the 
St. Louis & San Francisco, as to which the commission finds the 
cost of reproduction, new, as $1,196,661, the cost of reproduction, 
less depreciation, as $1,100,902, and the original cost as $1,196,661. 
The total capitalization of the road on the date of the valuation 
is given as $40,938,031. The report says that the company is the 
creditor of affiliated carriers for advances and interest due 
amounting, as shown by the records as restated by the commis- 
sion, to $21,368,179. The present value of these items, it is stated, 
cannot now be determined. The original cost to date of road 
and equipment shown by the records as rewritten by the com- 
mission amounts to $12,194,231. This amount, the report says, 
has been unduly increased by the inclusion therein of certain 
items which are not fully approved, including an item of $849,608 
paid to the Gulf Construction Company by the Colorado Southern, 
New Orleans & Pacific for the construction of part of the line 
and which, the report states, “can be accounted for only on the 
theory that it was profit realized by the Gulf Construction Com- 
pany.” 

Objection is also made to the method of calculation of in- 
terest during construction, and the record cost of road and equip- 
ment is said to be unduly large. No report is made as to the 
original cost, except for the item of equipment, which is placed 
at $2,888,363. On June 30, 1914, the date for which the report is 
made, the company owned 228.39 miles of line and operated 
341.54 miles. It has since been reorganized as the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway. The company and other interested 
parties are given 30 days from December 1 in which to file a pro- 
test. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

The annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will be held in the Engineering Societies building, 
New York, December 5 to 8. 

The railroad session will be held Friday morning, December 
8, at 10 a. m., and papers will be read as follows: Clasp Brakes 
for Heavy Passenger Cars, by T. L. Burton; Pulverized Fuel 
for Locomotives, by J. E. Muhlfeld; Mechanical Design of 
Electric Locomotives, by A. F. Batchelder. Mr. Batchelder’s 
paper will be found elsewhere in this week’s issue. A copy c* 
Mr. Burton’s paper appeared in the Railway Age Gazette of 
November 10. 

Many other papers of interest to railway men will be read at 
the several sessions. Among these are the following: 

The presidential address by Dr. D. S. Jacobus, on the Rela- 
tion of Education to Engineering will be made Tuesday evening 
at 8:30, and will be followed by a reception. 

At the Miscellaneous Session, at 11:30 a. m., on December 6. 
among others, will be papers on the following subjects: Water 
for Steam Boilers—Its Significance and Treatment, by Arthur 
C. Scott and J. R. Bailey; Steam Safety Valves, by George H. 
Clark; Standardization of Power Plant Operating Costs, by 
Walter N. Polakov; Bearing Lubrication, by Boynton M. Green. 

At the Industrial Safety Session, to be held at the same time, 
a report will be presented on Safety Standards for the Opera- 
tion of Cranes. At the Miscellaneous Session, at 2 p. m., the 
same day, papers will be presented, among others, on: The 
Utilization of Waste Heat for Steam-Generating Purposes, by 
Arthur D. Pratt; Graphic Methods of Analysis in the Design 
and Operation of Steam Power Plants, by R. J. S. Pigott: and 
Power Plant Efficiency, by Victor J. Azbe. 
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At the Machine Shop Session, the same time, papers will be 
read by Carl G. Barth on the Standardization of Machine Tools, 
and by H. K. Hathaway, on a Proposed Plan for the Activities 
of the Machine Shop Section of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

On Thursday, December 7, there will be a Valuation Session 
at 10 a. m., second Valuation Session at 2 p. m., and a Gas 
Power Session also at 2 p. m. At the Valuation sessions the 
following papers will be presented: Accurate Appraisals by 
Short Methods, by J. G. Morse; How Does Industrial Valuation 
Differ from Public Utility Valuation?, John H. Gray; and Re- 
lation Between Perpetual Inventory Value and Appraisal Value, 
by Charles Prez. 

Valuation of Industrial Properties vs. Valuation of Industrial 
Methods, by Walter N. Polakov; Productive Capacity a Measure 
of Value of an Industrial Property, by H. L. Gantt. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 

meetings and places of meetings. 

Air Brake Assocration.-—-F. M. Nellis, Room 3014, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. Next annual convention, May 1-4, 1917, Memphis, Tenn. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OrFicers.—F. A. Pontious, 455 
ae Central Station, Chicago, Next meeting, January, 1917, New 

ork, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
man, D, i. & W., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, 


oF Dintnc Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—H. C. Board- 
Hoboken, N. J. Next convention, October, 1917, 


Illinois Central, 


East St. Louis, Ill. Next meeting, June, 1917, Denver. 
AMERICAN nce oF PassENGER TRAFFIC OrFicers.—W. C. Hope, 
c. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SupeRtntTENDENTS.—E, H. Harman, 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Exectric Rattway Association.-—E. B. 3urritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 

AMERICAN ELeEctric RAILWAY MANUFACTURERS’ Mc- 
Connaughy, 165 Broadway, New York. 

AMERICAN RAILROAD MASTER TIN NERS’, CopPERSMITHS’ 
AssocraTion.—W. E. Jones, C. & N. W., 

AMERICAN RarLway_ Assocration.—J. EF. 
Church St., New York. 

AMERICAN RaILway BRIDGE AND BuiLpinc Association.—C. A, Lichty, C. & 
aA W., Chicago. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, St. Paul, 

inn. 

AMERICAN Rarttway ENGINEERING AssociATION.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March 20-22, 1917, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rattway Master MEcuanics’ AssociaTtion.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 
a ag Bldg., Chicago. Next meeting, June, 1917, Atlantic City, 


AssocIATION.—H. G. 


AND PIPEFITTERS’ 
. 3814 Fulton St., Chicago. 
Fairbanks, general secretary, 75 


AMERICAN Ratitway Toot ForemMen’s Association.—Owen D. Kinsey, II- 
linois Central, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FoR TESTING MateriaLts.—Prof, E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit EncGineers.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 
57th St., New York. Regular mee at hing and 3d Wednesday in 
month, except July and August, 220 W. h St., New York. 

AMERICAN SocIETY OF MECHANICAL Tdi she Ma W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. Next convention, December 5-8, 1916, En- 
gineering Societies’ Bldg., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ Assoctation.—F, 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., 
vention, January 23-25, 1917, New York. 

AssoctaTION OF AMERICAN RarLway AccountinG Orricers.—E. R. Wood- 
son, Rooms 1116-8 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, May. 30, 1917, Richmond, Va. 

ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED Car WueEeELs.—George W. 
Lyndon, 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Semi-annual meeting with 
Master Car Builders’ Association. 

ASsociATIOn oF RatLway Cxiaim AGeEnts.—Willis H. ae Terminal Sta- 
tion, Central of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. Next meeting, May, 
1917, Louisville, Ky. 

ASSOCIATION Rg RatLway Exectricat ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. 
& N, , Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. 
ASSOCIATION a RAILWAY "TELEGRAPH SuPERINTENDENTS.—W. L. Connely, 
Superintendent of Telegraph, Indiana Harbor Belt, Gibson, Ind. 

Next annual meeting, September 18-20, 1917, Washington, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTiING OFFicers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, December 12-13, 
1916, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

BRIDGE AND BuILpINGc SuppLy MeEn’s AssocrATION.—Tom Lehon, The Lehon 


Timber 
Next con- 


J. Angier, Supt. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Andreucetti, C. 





Company, Chicago. Meetings with American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association. 
Canavian Rartway Crus.—-James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 


Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 

month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

ae Socrety oF Crvit Encrneers.—Clement H. Mcl- eod, 176 Mans- 

d St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, Ist Thursday in October, 

ordi DB, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car Foreman’s ASsOctaTION OF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La oe Chicago. 

CentTRAL Rartway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cuter INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
W. R. McMurn, New York Central, Albany, N. Y 

Cincinnatr Rattway Cius.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange. Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

Enctneers’ Society oF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 1st and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frercut Crarm Assocratron.—Warren P. Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. F. 
pF Richmond, Va. Annual convention, June 19, 1917, Banff, 

oerta. 
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Cuicaco.—A. M, Hunter, 321 
Wednesday, pre- 
1856, Transportation Bldg., 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, 
ceding 3d Thursday in month, Room 
Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL RaILroAp Master BLAcKsMiTHS’ AssocraTion.—A. L, Wood- 


orth, C. H. & D., Lima, Ohio. Next annual meeting, August, 1917, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway Fuet Association.—J. G. Crawford, C. B. & Q. 
R. R., 702 E. 51st St., Chicago. Next meeting, May 14-17, 1917, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaAri.wAy GENERAL ForREMAN’s’ AssocIATION.—Wm. Hall, 


1126 W. Broadway, Winona, Minn. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way ANp MASTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANnApDA.—F. W, -Hager, Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Master BoiLer MAKERS’ 
New York. 

Master Car AND LocomoTive PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next annual 
meeting, September 11, 1917, Chicago, 

Master Car BvuiLpErs’ Assocration.—-J. W. Taylor, 1112 Bldg., 
Chicago. Next meeting, June, 1917, Atlantic City, N. J. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS.—Wm, H,. Connolly, 
1319 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. Next annual convention, 
October 16, 1917, Washington, D. C. 


Assoc1aTion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 


Karpen 


NATIONAL RaILWway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION. —C, W. Kelly, 349 Peoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago. Next co “ee March, 1917, Chicago. 
New EncLanp RAILROAD CrLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 


ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 

July, August and September, Boston. 

York RaiLtroap CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 

Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 

29 W. 39th St., New York. 

N1iaGARA FronTIER Car MeEn’s AssoctaTtion.—E. N. Frankenberger, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. ae 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Peoria AssocraTION OF RAILRoAD OFFicers.—F. C. 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 


NEw 


5 Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 


RarILcroap CLur oF Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas 
City 

RAILWAY "by sinEss Assocration.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 


York. Annual 
New York. 


January 16, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


RatLway CLus oF Pittssurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
md and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 

otel, Pittsburgh. 

RAtLWay DEVELOPMENT Assocration.—D. C. Welty, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, St. L., Iron Mt. & So., 1047 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis. Annual meeting, May 9-11, 1917, Louisville, Ky. 

Raitway ExrectricaL Suppry MANvuFactTurRERS’ AssociaTION.—J. Scribner, 
1063 Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Association of Rail- 

Office of the 


meeting, 1917, 


way Electrical Engineers. 

RaILway Fire Protection Assocration.—C. B. Edwards, 
President’s Assistant, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk, Va. 

Rartway Rear Estate Assocration.—R. H. Morrison, ’ Assistant Engineer, 
ie, & O., Richmond, Va. Next convention, October, 1917, Duluth, 

inn. 

Raitway SicnaL Association.—C, C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., nag aes 

‘a. Next annual convention, September, 1917, Atlantic City, N. J. 

RaiLway StToREKEEPERS’ AssociaTION.—J. P. Murphy, N. Y. C. R. R., Box 
C, Collinwood, Ohio. 

Rartway Suppry MANuFAcTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. —J. D. Conway, 2136 Oliver 

Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with Master Car Builders’ and 
Master Mechanics’ Associations, 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssocIATION.—G. A, Nel- 
son, 50 Church St., New York. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents. 

RicuMonp RaiLroap CLur.—F. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

ROADMASTERS’ — MAINTENANCE oF Way AssocraTion.—P. J. McAndrews, 

& Sterling, Ill, Next annual convention, September 18-21, 
1917, Chieszo 
St. Louis Rartway CLun.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
o. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, 
August, St. Louis. 
Satt Lake TRANSPORTATION CLus.—R. E. Rowland, 


Station, St. Louis, 
Juiy and 


Union 
except June, 


David Keith Bldg., Salt 


Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, Ist Saturday of each month, 
Salt Lake City. 

SicnaL AppLIANcE AssocriaTION.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Socrety or Rattway Frnanctat Orricers.—L. W. Cox, N. & W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

SouTHERN AssocIATION OF Car SERVICE OFricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
Ww. R., Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN RartiLway Crus.—A, J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 


Atlanta, Ga. Regular metetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 a. m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 
Torepo TrRANsporTATION Criurn.—Harry S. ” Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 

meetings, Ist Saturday in month. Boody House, Toledo. 
TRACK _SupPPLy AssociaT10on.—W. C. Kidd. Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
N. Y. Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 


ciation. 

TraFFic CLus or Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic Cruz oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

TrarFric CLur oF Pitrspurcu.—D. L. Wells. Gen’l Agt., Erie R. R., 1924 


Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings bi-monthly, Pittsburgh. 
Train DEspATcHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
e., Chicago. Next meeting, June 19, 1917, Fresno, Cal. 
TRANSPORTATION CLup oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’ s office, 

1, ae R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 


QO. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 


Detroit. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocIATION.—W. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Western Association oF SHort Ling Ratiroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, Mills 

Idg., San Francisco. 

WestERN Canapa Rarttway Crus—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

WeEsTERN Raitway Ciun.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 

Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, 

August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Karpen Bldg., 


except June, 


Chicago. 
July and 
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Freight agents in Newark, N. J., and in other places, are 
notifying consignees that bulk freight not unloaded within ten 
days from arrival will be summarily removed to storehouses. 


J. T. Money, examiner of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission held a hearing in New York City this week in a proceed- 
ing begun by the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Company against the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company to recover $320,658 which the 
complainant alleges was paid in excess of the present freight 
rates on coal carried by the railroad company. 


Arthur Hale, who, up to last March, was chairman of the 
Committee on Relations Between Railroads of the American 
Railway Association, and who then resigned to take a position 
with the Consolidation Coal Company, has been elected vice- 
president of that company, in charge of transportation and traf- 
fic. His office is at Baltimore, Md. A sketch of Mr. Hale’s 
life was given in the Railway Age Gazette of March 24, last, 
page 698. 


The Federal grand jury for the western district of Arkansas 
recently returned four indictments each, on 25 counts, for viola- 
tions of the interstate commerce law, as follows: Against the 
Louisiana & Arkansas for granting concessions on shipments of 
yellow pine logs and against the Bodcaw Lumber Company for 
receiving concessions from the Louisiana & Arkansas; against 
the St. Louis Southwestern for granting rebates on lumber ship- 
ments, and against the Louisiana & Arkansas and William Bu- 
chanan, president, for receiving rebates from the St. Louis South- 
western. 


The Traffic Club of Kansas City held its annual election on 
November 7, the following officers being named: President, 
James Spencer Adsit, general agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; first vice-president, George I. Tompkins, vice-president and 


general manager, Missouri-Interstate Paper Company; second 
vice-president, R. M. Ritchey, general agent, St. Joseph & Grand 


Island; secretary-treasurer, Alfred A. Wild, traffic manager, 
Merchants’ Association. The annual banquet of the club took 
place at Hotel Muehlbach on November 15, 250 members and 
guests being present. Among the speakers were E. F. Kearney, 
president of the Wabash, who discussed “Modern Politics and 
Transportation.” 


As a result of a conference between the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Illinois, the railroads and coal and grain shippers at 
Springfield, on November 22, the ruling of the commission that 
cars be distributed in proportion to the number used by in- 
dividual shippers over a period of four years was definitely sus- 
pended. The carriers have been given a week in which to 
file briefs, and the other interests a week in which to file briefs 
in reply, following which another conference will be held for 
the purpose of coming to some agreement as to the proper 
method of car distribution. 


H. C. Barlow, freight claim adjuster of the Erie, has pre- 
pared a 16-page booklet entitled “Links in the Chain of Trans- 
portation,” for distribution among all employees concerned in the 
movement of freight from the time of its receipt until its de- 
livery. In his foreword Mr. Barlow states that inasmuch as a 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link, each link in the chain 
by which a shipment passes from a shipper to a consignee must 
be constantly watched and guarded to insure no breaking down 
of the machinery. In the remainder of the pamphlet he enu- 
merates 12 distinct links, emphasizing the importance of the 
proper execution of each. 


In Georgia, where railroad officers and shippers have been 
spending many weeks in hearings and discussions before the 
State Railroad Commission, which is investigating the propriety 
of a general advance in intrastate freight rates, and which hear- 
ings have now been suspended for a few weeks, attention is now 
centered on a hearing by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which seems to be equally extensive. Commissioner Clements, 
sitting at Atlanta, is listening to a general complaint, headed 
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by the Atlanta Freight Bureau, concerning advances which have 
been made in the rates on freight from western, northern and 
southwestern points to the cities in’ Georgia. 


A. R. A: Car Orders 


The Conference Committee on Car Efficiency, sitting at Wash- 
ington, reports that there is a great excess of box cars in the 
northeastern quarter ot the United States. Roads which have in 
use more box cars than they own have been called upon to 
send the excess of cars, loaded or empty, toward the roads 
which have less than their ownership of cars. In carrying out 
this order cars must be routed homeward to the greatest extent 
consistent with a quick accomplishment of the required relief, 

The committee has announced that railroads in the Northwest 
have agreed to put into coal-carrying service about 16,500 ore 
cars. According to the conference committee’s record the New 
York Central on November 1 had 9,732 more cars in service 
than it owned; the Pennsylvania 30.963, and the Boston & Maine, 
11,118. Group 2 has an excess of 73,263. 


Demurrage 


Applications for authority to issue a new demurrage tariff, 
identical with that recently submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, are being made by the railroads to the state rail- 
way commissions. As recently noted in the Railway Age 
Gazette, the commissions of Colorado and Kansas have granted 
an increase in demurrage charges and the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Illinois has been conducting hearings on the subject. 
The State Corporation Commission of New Mexico has author- 
ized-a straight demurrage charge of $3 a day after the expira- 
tion of free time, effective November 1, which is the same rate 
granted by the Public Utilities Commission of Colorado. The 
commissions of Oregon and Nebraska had hearings on the 
proposed new rates beginning November 24, and the following 
commissions will have hearings beginning on the dates specified: 
Wyoming, December 4; Iowa, December 5; Arkansas, December 
7; Missouri, December 18. 

The railroad commissions of South Carolina and of Florida 
have held a number of hearings to investigate the car shortage. 


Illinois Coal-Car Problems 


The Public Utilities Commission of Illinois on Tuesday issued 
an order requiring’ all railroads to return coal cars, received 
in intrastate traffic, to the owning roads immediately after they 
are emptied. The commission has also called a special meeting, 
to be held at Chicago this week, of carriers and coal dealers, 
to consider a proposed increase in demurrage and reconsignment 
charges to apply only to coal traffic. The carriers have proposed 
the same demurrage schedule that was suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and they propose changes in the 
reconsignment rules as follows: A charge of $2 per car if the 
reconsignment order is filed with the company before the arrival 
of the car at its original destination; $5 if the car is held at an 
intermediate point for orders and reconsigned therefrom; $5 
if consigned within 24 hours after arrival at destination or at 
a terminal yard serving the destination station. Only one recon- 
signment, on a through rate, will be permitted after the ship- 
ment reaches its original destination. It is provided also that 
this coal traffic be subject to demurrage at a reconsigning point 
after the expiration of the usual free time period. It is believed 
that the commission will reach a decision this week and that 
an order will soon be issued. 


Lumber Association Wants to Retain Reconsignment Privileges 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has published a 
brief on reconsignment and diversion in connection with the 
case before the Interstate Commerce Commission entitled “In 
the matter of rates on, and classification of lumber and lumber 
products, No. 8131,” on which protracted hearings were recently 
held in Chicago. The association argues that the curtailment 
of reconsigning privileges on cars loaded with lumber would 
prove disastrous to small lumber manufacturers, and would con- 
centrate the control of the lumber market in the hands of the 
large producers. At the present time small mill operators set 
up portable mills in scattered patches of yellow pine, owned by 
farmers or settlers desirous of clearing the land. A land) owner 
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has the choice of killing his trees and burning the stumps or 


selling his timber holdings to small operators. To kill the trees 
they are merely girdled and left to die, usually being blown down 
and burned. But the mill operator, by setting up a small portable 
mill, can conserve the timber for the market. Small operators 
also operate in cut-over land where the timber of standard 
sizes has been already cut by the large manufacturers. It is not 
possible for the small operator to cut to order, as he must saw 
his timber into such miscellaneous sizes as conditions may permit. 
Furthermore, he is not able to secure empty cars as readily 
as the large manufacturer, and therefore must suit the time of 
the shipment of his product to the arrival of empty cars at his 
plant. In periods of car shortage the transit car of the sma) 
operator is disposed of quickly to fill in the stocks of large 
wholesalers in odd sizes, which could not be obtained otherwise, 
except by placing a specific.order with a large manufacturer— 
a proceeding which would consume time. 

The brief further claims that many errors are prevented by 
the shippers’ practice of reconsigning and diverting. The state- 
ment is made that probably less than 50 per cent of the expense 
bills covering lumber shipments today show gross, tare and net 
weights, so as to allow shippers to be assured of stake allow- 
ance, but by having the car billed to a regular reconsigning point 
or to a terminal, shippers may insist upon this information being 
furnished before the car is delivered. That such insistence is 
justifiable is recognized by the action of weighing associations in 
practically refusing to recognizing weight claims unless sup- 
ported by at least one re-weight and sometimes by two or three 
re-weights. In this way many claims will be prevented which 
are too costly for the carriers to investigate. Further than this, 
the billing of cars to reconsigning points is in itself valuable 
as preventing one carrier from discriminating against another 
by misrouting, which is often followed. 





Abuse of Reconsignment by Coal Dealers 


That coal brokers and mine operators are using the car short- 
age as an excuse to break their contracts and sell coal at higher 
prices on the open market is being confirmed. A large Michigan 
company, reincorporated about a year ago, was offered prompt 
delivery of “free” coal, under its old corporate name, by the 
same mine which, on the grounds of car shortage, refused to de- 
liver its contract coal. A large miner of silica in Illinois reported 
to the State Public Utilities Commission that although he was 
able to secure cars sufficient to ship his product to glass manu- 
facturers (an average of 20 cars a day), he had been forced to 
shut down repeatedly because of his inability to get deliveries 
of contract coal from a mine only six miles distant. On the 
other hand, he has experienced no difficulty whatsoever in 
securing prompt delivery of “free” coal at greatly advanced 
prices. 

Recent investigation, by the Illinois commission, of railroad 
freight yards in Chicago have disclosed the fact that large 
numbers’ of cars loaded with coal are being held for recon- 
signment for periods ranging from a few days to several weeks. 
On the 22nd of November 215 loaded cars were found in the 
Wildwood (Chicago) yards of the Illinois Central, which had 
been held from 1 to 19 days. On the same day, 108 loaded cars 
were found in the yards of the Chicago & Alton, which had 
been detained for reconsignment for similar periods. It has 
been conservatively estimated by those in close touch with the 
situation that at least 500 cars may be found in Chicago yards 
any day which have been detained an average of seven days 
each. It is obvious that with coal which formerly sold at 90 
cents a ton now selling at three times that much and steadily 
advancing in price, every incentive exists to hold the cars until 
their lading can be disposed of to advantage at open market 
prices. It has been found that detention is not only practiced by 
large coal mine operators and established brokers, but by “shoe- 
string” brokers, without capital or offices, who buy loaded cars 
in the yards and hold them until they can be resold at a profit. 

Another interesting discovery of the Illinois commission is 
that coal shippers are making false complaints regarding their 
failure to secure cars, in the hope of receiving more cars than the 
pro rata system of distribution permits. One coal shipper, who 
reported that he had received only one empty car in nine days, 
was found, upon investigation, to have received seven cars in 
that period. A practice commonly followed for the purpose of 
avoiding payment of demurrage is the repeated reconsignment 
of cars to allied dealers before the expiration of free time. 
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Commission and Court News 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has suspended until May 29, 1917, a proposed 
increase in class rates from points of origin on the Maryland, 
Delaware & Virginia, the Chesapeake & Atlantic, and the Long 
Island, to western lake ports and Minneapolis via Cleveland, O., 
and the boats of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation. 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


James H. Wilson, a member of the Iowa State Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners, died at Washington, D. C., November 22, 
at the age of 70. 


Joseph S. Gray, a member of the Georgia State Railroad Com- 
mission, has resigned that place to become general manager of 
the Ocilla Southern Railway; and the governor has appointed in 
his place John P. Boifeuillet, hitherto clerk of the lower house 
of the Georgia Legislature. 





STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Massachusetts Public Service Commission, following its 
investigation of the recent street car disaster at Boston, when 
45 persons were drowned, has issued an order requiring street 
cars always to be brought to a stop before being run over a 
drawbridge, and also requiring the maintenance of gates to stop 
cars a reasonable braking distance from each draw. The gates 
must be painted with alternate black and white diagonal stripes 
and must be lighted at night; and there must also be a suitable 
sign, all to be approved by the commission. Further, the gates 
must be interlocked with.the bridge machinery so that the bridge 
cannot be opened until the gates are closed. If in any case the 
installation of gates is not practicable, the order requires the 
installation of a ‘‘smash signal,” suitably interlocked. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second dis- 
trict, has declared that it is without power to alter the terms of 
a contract on the back of a commutation ticket, and has dis- 
missed the complaint of Frederick L. Perine, who asked that 
the New York Central be compelled to accept his commutation 
ticket between Crestwood and New York as part payment of his 
fare when he rode between White Plains and New York on an 
express train, not stopping at Crestwood. The contract signed 
by the purchaser limits the ticket to trains regularly scheduled 
to stop at the stations between which it is sold. Inasmuch as 
commutation tickets and the regulations for their limited use 
form part of the basis of the entire passenger rate structure 
of a railroad, the commission says that even if it had authority 
to make an order compelling the company to relax these limits, 
such an order could only be made as the result of a general in- 
vestigation into the company’s passenger tariffs. 


.The Louisiana Railroad Commission is confronted with a 
case similar to the Shreveport rate case, in which the state of 
Louisiana charged discrimination against interstate shippers by 
the low rates made by the Texas Railroad Commission. The 
Louisiana commission has given notice that it has taken up 
for hearing and consideration an application filed by the Kansas 
City Southern for permission to advance cotton rates from 
Louisiana points to New Orleans. The application states that on 
account of the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the Memphis case, the Louisiana lines have been confronted 
with the proposition of either advancing the cotton rates to 
New Orleans or reducing the rates to Memphis, St. Louis 
and other points. In compliance with the commission's 
order, the lines have published for interstate application, ef- 
fective on December 1, cotton rates from Louisiana points to 
New Orleans showing advances. They do this rather than re- 
duce the rates to Memphis, and they desire the authority of 
the Louisiana commission to make the same rates effective for 
intrastate application. The Kansas City Southern letter states 


that should the road not be authorized to make the advances 
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desired, there is no question but that the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will force it to make substantial 
reductions in its interstate rates, and this would be a benefit 
to no one, while yet it would materially reduce the carriers’ 
revenues, 


COURT NEWS 
Twenty-Eight Hour Law 


Where the initial carrier of live stock confines the animals for 
more than 28 hours and then hands them over to a connecting 
carrier, which, after having the stock in its possession for less 
than 28 hours, delivers it to a terminal carrier, which unloads it 
for food, water and rest, the Federal District Court, N. D. 
Iowa, holds that the intermediate carrier is not liable for a pen- 
alty under the 28-hour law by its acceptance of the stock, the 
offense of the initial carrier having been already completed.— 
United States v. St. Paul, 234 Fed. 386. 


Broad Application of the Hours of Service Law 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, eighth circuit, 
in a case against the Denver & Interurban Railway Company, 
decided October 11, last, holds that the hours-of-service act, 
unlike the employers’ liability act, applies to all employees ac- 
tually engaged in or connected with the movement of any inter- 
state trains, regardless of whether at the exact time the offense 
was committed they were so employed. The decision was by 
Judge Carland, concurred in by Judges Trieber and Van Valk- 
enburgh. The decision affirms that of the district court in Colo- 
rado, imposing a fine of $200 on the road for permitting a tele- 
graph operator at Globeville, Colo., to remain on duty more than 
nine hours in a twenty-four-hour office. 

It appears that only on infrequent occasions, when there is 
some little disturbance of the train movement, does the operator 
at Globeville handle orders for interstate trains; and the de- 
fendant claims that on the occasion when the alleged offense 
was committed he was not engaged in interstate commerce, nor 
had he been at any time during that day. The employers’ lia- 
bility act is limited to employees who are injured “while en- 
gaged in interstate business,” but the hours-of-service act has 
no such qualifying clause; it applies to all “actually engaged in 
or connected with” the movement of interstate trains. This 
operator was at ali times subject to the orders of a despatcher 
who had control of all the trains on an interstate railway. 


No Rebate Allowable for Hauling by Shipper After Delivery 
Within Plant 


The New York Court of Appeals has just handed down its de- 
cision reversing the judgment of the Appellate Division in the 
action by the New York Central against the General Electric 
Company for freight charges of $618, the defendant counter- 
claiming for $114,880 for switching cars within its plant, in which 
the Appellate Division gave judgment absolute on the defend- 
ant’s counterclaim. The facts were undisputed. The defendant 
switched cars within its plant under an agreement that the service 
would be compensated by an allowance from the published rates. 
The validity of that agreement was the point in dispute. In 
July, 1907, after the amendment of the interstate commerce law 
permitting a charge to be made by consignees against the car- 
rier for terminal services rendered, the electric company filed 
its petition with the Interstate Commerce Commission asking for 
compensation for switching. On June 27, 1908, the commission 
dismissed the petition (General Electric Co. v. New York Cen- 
tral, 14 I. C. C. 237), holding that the service rendered was not 
part of the service undertaken by the carrier. Its instrumentali- 
ties were characterized as plant facilities. In 1910 the railroad 
company began its action in the state courts for freight charges 
and the point was litigated anew. The trial term of the New 
York Supreme Court came to the same conclusion as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and this has now been upheld by 
the Court of Appeals. The result of the decision is that when a 
railroad has hauled the cars from the main line and on to tracks 
within the limits of the consignee’s yard it has then made the 
customary and a reasonable delivery. A further movement of 
cars to mills and warehouses is no part of the carrier’s work of 
transportation, and no rebate can be made from the published 
tariff rates therefor. N. Y. C. v. G. E. (November, 1916.) 
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Railway Officers 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


John F. Finerty, announcement of whose appointment, effective 
November 1, as assistant general counsel of the Great Northern, 
with office at St. Paul, Minn., has been made in these columns, 
was born May 27, 1885, at Chicago, Ill. He graduated from the 
law department of Northwestern University, Chicago, in 1906, 
and then entered general law practice for several years. In 1908 
he was appointed attorney in the legal department of the New 
York Central, which connection he held until November 25, 1912, 
when he became general solicitor for the Great Northern. He 
now is promoted to be assistant general counsel. 


Sanford H. E. Freund, general attorney for the Great North- 
ern, with office at St. Paul, Minn., the announcement of whose 
appointment as assistant general counsel has been made in these 
columns, was born June 26, 1880, at New York City. He was 
educated at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., graduating from 
this institution in 1897, and then entered Harvard University. 
From 1901 to 1903 he attended the Harvard Law School, receiv- 
ing a degree as bachelor of law. For several years thereafter 
he was engaged in the general practice of law at Boston, Mass., 
being a member of the firm of Saltonstall, Dodge & Carter, 
trial attorneys for the Boston Elevated. In May, 1910, he was 
appointed eastern attorney for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, with office at New York City. He held this latter con- 
nection until November 25, 1912, when he joined the legal forces 
of the Great Northern at St. Paul, Minn., as general attorney. 


Robert S. Hoxie, the announcement of whose election, ef- 
fective November 1, as auditor of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
with office at St. Louis, Mo., was made recently in these columns, 
was born near Cam- 
bridge, N. Y., on July 28, 
1874. He entered rail- 
way service with the 
Delaware & Hudson in 
its local office at Cam- 
bridge, N. Y., in 1889, 
and was employed there 
and at other points along 
the line as clerk, tele- 
graph operator, cashier 
and agent until 1894, 
when he entered Union 
College at Schenectady, 
N. Y. He _= graduated 
from this institution in 
1898, and reéntered rail- 
way service with the St. 
Louis-San Francisco in 
the auditing department 
at St. Louis, Mo. In 
May, 1902, he was ap- 
pointed chief freight 
clerk in the accounting department, and in May, 1906, was pro- 
moted to assistant auditor of freight accounts. He was made 
first assistant auditor of freight accounts in full charge of over- 
charge accounts in September, 1911, and auditor of freight ac- 
counts in March, 1913. During his first few years of service 
with the St. Louis-San Francisco he studied law at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, graduating in 1900. 


R. S. Hoxie 


Operating 


E. Crawford has been appointed superintendent of car service 
of the Canadian Northern on lines east of Port Arthur, Ont. 


William T. Heeran, soliciting freight agent of the Lehigh 
Valley, at New York, has been appointed supervisor of mail 
traffic, a new position. Mr. Heeran’s office is at New York 
City. 

D. Crombie, superintendent of transportation at Toronto, Ont.. 
of the Canadian Northern, has been appointed general super- 
intendent, Ontario division, with headquarters at Toronto; and 
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the position of superintendent of transportation of eastern lines 
has been abolished. 


J. A. Jones has been appointed superintendent of telegraph of 
the Southern Railway, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
vice W. H. Potter, resigned, and A. W. Beauprie has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of telegraph, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. 


S. V. Rowland, trainmaster of the Chicago Great Western, at 
St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters at Red Wing, Minn., vice J. M. Baths, resigned to 
accept service with another company. George G. Rutherford is 
appointed trainmaster, with headquarters at St. Paul, vice Mr. 
Rowland. 


J. A. Gleason, who has been appointed superintendent of the 
Clifton Forge division of Chesapeake & Ohio with headquarters 
at Clifton Forge, Va., as has already been announced in these 


columns, was born on 
February 10, 1859, at 
Portsmouth, Va. and 
was .educated in the 


common _ schools at 
Charlotte, N. C. He 
began railway work in 
September, 1875, with 
the Richmond, York 
River & Chesapeake, now 
a part of the Southern 
Railway. From 1876 to 
1882, he was telegraph 
operator outside of rail- 
way service. In the lat- 
ter part of 1882 he re- 
turned to railway work 
as operator on the Rich- 
mond & Danville, and 
from 1883 to 1887, he 
served as despatcher on 
that road. He then went 
to the Norfolk & West- 
ern, as despatcher, remaining in that position until January 1, 
1889, when he entered the service of the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
served as despatcher and chief train despatcher until the latter 
part of 1890. Mr. Gleason was then out of railway work until 
1891, when he returned to the service of the Norfolk & Western 
and served as despatcher and night chief train despatcher until 
1899. He returned to the service of the Chesapeake & Ohio as 
despatcher in August, 1899, and from the following November 
served as chief train despatcher until his recent appointment as 
superintendent of the Clifton Forge division of the same road 
as above noted. 





J. A. Gleason 


Traffic 


Charles E. Kingston, assistant general freight agent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
special agent of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, with 
office at Wilmington, Del. 


V. H. Smith, general freight and passenger agent of the Web- 
bers Falls Railroad, at Webbers Falls, Okla., has been appointed 
freight traffic manager, with office at Okmulgee, Okla., and his 
former position has been abolished. 


W. W. Hall, general agent in the freight department of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in New York City, has been 
appointed division freight and passenger agent at Des Moines, 
la., succeeding C. E. Hilliker, transferred. 


W. C. McLaughlin, freight tariff agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern, and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton at 
Cincinnati, O., has been appointed assistant general freight agent, 
with office at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding A. J. Anderson, 
transferred. 


T. E. Harris, division freight agent of the Georgia & Florida 
it Valdosta, Ga., has been appointed general freight and pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at Augusta, succeeding H. C. 
\icFadden, traffic manager, resigned to accept service with an- 
other company, and W. D. Cook has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent, with office at Augusta. 
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James F. Mead, assistant general freight agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at Savannah, Ga., has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, with office at Jacksonville, Fla., and jurisdiction 
in Florida. W. C. Ragin has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, with office at Savannah, Ga., and jurisdiction in 
Georgia and Alabama; Robert Taylor has been appointed 
division freight agent, with office at Orlando, Fla. 


William C. Glynn, who has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was born at Rouseville, Pa., on October 24, 
1872. He entered rail- 
road service on Decem- 
ber 15, 1890, as a tele- 


graph operator and 
agent. Beginning on 


February 11, 1892, he 
was joint clerk of the 
Allegheny Valley and the 
Western New York & 
Pennsylvania (now ab- 
sorbed in the Pennsyl- 
vania) at Oil City, Pa., 
where he remained until 
April, 1900, when he was 
promoted to chief rate 
clerk in the office of the 
general freight agent of 
the Western New York 
& Pennsylvania at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. On August 
1, 1900, he was _ trans- 
ferred as chief rate clerk 
to the division freight 
agent’s office of the Buffalo & Allegheny Valley division of the 





W. C. Glynn 


Pennsylvania, which embraces the roads above named. He was 
advanced to the general freight agent’s office at Philadelphia 


on June 1, 1906, as chief clerk to chief of tariff bureau, and on 
July 15, 1908, was promoted to chief clerk to the division freight 
agents at Pittsburgh. He returned to the general offices at Phila- 
delphia in June, 1911, as chief clerk to the general coal freight 
agent, and in October, 1912, was promoted to division freight 
agent at Altoona, Pa. Mr. Glynn was appointed division 
freight agent at Erie, Pa., on March 1, 1916, which position he 
held until his promotion on December 1, as assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at Philadelphia, as above noted. 


Purchasing 


M. E. Towner, the announcement of whose appointment, 
effective November 1, as purchasing agent of the Western Mary- 
land, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., was recently made in 

these columns, was born 
October 3, 1875, at Bran- 


ford, Conn., where he 
received his early educa- 
tion. He entered rail- 


way service on Septem- 
ber 1, 1894, with the 
New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, in the gen- 
eral auditing department 
at New Haven, Conn., 
being transferred to New 
York City on July 1, 
1902, as a clerk in the 
purchasing department. 
On May 31, 1907, he 
Was appointed assistant 
to the vice-president of 
the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Chicago, IIL, 
and on July 3, 1908, be- 
came purchasing agent 
of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, at St. Louis, Mo. He resigned this latter connection 
in July, 1910, to assume the presidency of the Southern Railway 
Supply Company. On May 1, 1914, he was appointed special 
representative of the Whitman & Barnes Company, with office at 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Engineering and Rolling Stock 


W. M. Jacklin, supervisor of roadway at Hornepayne, Ont., 
of the Canadian Northern, has been appointed inspector of 
maintenance of way for lines east of Port Arthur, with head- 
quarters at Toronto, Ont. 


OBITUARY 


George Lincoln Sands, formerly general superintendent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and more lately receiver for the 
Missouri & North Arkansas, died on November 21, age 73. 

Allen E. Morrison, formerly division superintendent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Wausau, Wis., who retired 
from active service about four years ago on account of ill health, 
died at his home in Chicago, November 20, age 57 years. 

John C. Haile, passenger traffic manager of the Central of 
Georgia at Savannah, Ga., died on November 20 at his home in 
that city. A portrait of Mr. Haile and a sketch of his railway 
career were published in the Railway Age Gazette of August 11, 
1916, page 257. 

David MecNicoll, who resigned as senior vice-president of the 
Canadian Pacific in January, 1915, died on November 26 at 
Guelph, Ontario. He was born in April, 1852, at Arbroath, Scot- 
land, and began railway 
work in August, 1866, as 
a clerk in the goods 
manager's office of the 
North British Railway in 
Scotland, and in 1873 
went in the same capa- 
city to the Midland Rail- 
way in England. The 
following year he went 
to Canada and was ap- 
pointed billing clerk on 
the Northern Railway of 
Canada, and from 1874 
to 1881 was chief clerk 
in. the general manager's 
office of the Toronto, 
Grey & Bruce, now a 
part of the Canadian Pa- 
cific. From 1882 to 1883 
he was general freight 
and passenger agent of 
the same road, and then 
was general passenger agent of the Eastern and Ontario di- 
visions of the Canadian Pacific until 1889, when he became 
general passenger agent of all lines, rail and steamship, of the 
Canadian Pacific. He then served as passenger traffic manager 
until April, 1899, when he was appointed assistant general man- 
ager. One year later he was elected second vice-president and 
general manager, and from December, 1903, until his resigna- 
tion in January, 1915, was senior vice-president of the same 
road. 

Robert S. Dousman, auditor of traffic of the Lehigh Valley 
at Philadelphia, Pa., died on November 27 at his home in that 
city. Mr. Dousman was born in 1860 at Milwaukee, Wis., and 
began railway work in 1880 in the local freight office of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Milwaukee. He was _ subse- 
quently transferred to the general office, and served in the various 
capacities of clerk, general bookkeeper, assistant ticket auditor 
and assistant general auditor, until April, 1897, when he was 
appointed freight auditor of the same road. Since May, 1903, 
he was auditor of traffic of the Lehigh Valley. 

P. H. Morrissey, assistant to vice-president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, at Chicago, died at Galesburg, IIl., on 
November 28. He was born on September 11, 1862, at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and began railway work in 1879 as call boy in the 
locomotive department of the Chicago & Alton, at Bloomington. 
He became a brakeman, and in 1890 was chosen vice grand 
master of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, which organi- 
zation he had joined in 1885. He subsequently was promoted to be 
grand master, which office he retained until January, 1909, when 
he became president of the American Railroad Employees’ and 
Investors’ Association, a short-lived organization. Later he 
served as arbitrator in a large number of controversies between 


D. McNicoll 
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railways and employees. In 1910, with Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner E. E. Clark, he arbitrated the demands of the 
conductors and trainmen on the New York Central & Hudson 
River. In June, 1913, he was appointed assistant to the vice- 
president, in charge of operation, of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, which position he held at the time of his death. 


Henry Monkhouse, until two years ago president of the Rome 
Locomotive & Machine Works, Rome, N. Y., died in St. Paul, 
Minn., on November 9, at the age of about 72 years. Mr. 
Monkhouse was in railway mechanical department service for 
many years. He was acting master mechanic of the Chicago, 
Kansas & Nebraska division’ of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific from October, 1887, to November, 1890, following which, 
from November, 1890, to June, 1891, he was assistant general 
master mechanic and assistant general master car builder of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific lines west of the Missouri River, 
From June, 1891, to February 1, 1897, he was assistant super- 
intendent of motive power and equipment of the same road; 
from February 1, 1897, to April 1, 1900, superintendent of ma- 
chinery of the Chicago & Alton; and from July, 1900, to Sep- 
tember, 1901, superintendent of motive power of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville. In September, 1901, he was ap- 
pointed general manager of the Compressed Air Company, be- 
coming, later, president of the Rome Locomotive & Machine 
Works, as noted above. 


John M. Daly, who resigned as general superintendent of 
transportation of the Illinois Central in January, 1915, and who 
recently has been doing expert work on transportation matters 
before the Interstate and 
State Commissions, died 
at his home at Chicago, 
Ill., November 23, age 56 
years. He was born in 
June, 1860, at Peoria, 
Ill., and entered railway 
service in 1874 as a clerk 
in the car accountant’s 
office of the Toledo, Pe- 
oria & Western. From 
1878 to 1883, inclusive, 
he held clerical positions 
on the Wabash, St. Louis 
& Pacific, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, and 
the Chicago & North 
Western. From 1884 to 
1887 he was car account- 
ant and then trainmaster 
on the Chicago, St. Paul 
& Kansas City, and from 
1887 to September, 1892, 
he was employed as car accountant on the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis and the Illinois Central. From September, 1892, to 
May, 1899, he was superintendent of transportation on this same 
road, and from May, 1899, to February, 1601, he held this same 
position with the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. After a 
few months of special service with the Intercolonial Railway of 
Canada he was appointed general manager of the Cape Breton, 
and in April, 1902, he again returned to the Illinois Central as 
superintendent of transportation. From June, 1904, to May, 1910, 
he was car accountant on this same road, being then reappointed 
superintendent of transportation. In May, 1912, he was pro- 
moted to general superintendent of transportation, which posi- 
tion he resigned in January, 1915. 


John M. Daly 


Port MoveMENT AT BueENos Arres.—During the first nine 
months of the present year the movement of cars over the rail- 
ways at the port of Buenos Aires totaled 259,392 goods vans, 
carrying 2,372,816 tons of cargo, and 1,584 cattle cars. 

New Trarric RuLeR IN France.—Albert Claveille, formerly 
Under Secretary for Munitions, has assumed office as Director 
General of Transports and Importations, with supervisory powers 
over all matters connected with traffic by rail or water. M. 
Claveille is subordinate to three ministries—war, marine and pub- 
lic works. It will be his duty to carry out measures taken by 
these ministries to relieve congestion of land and water traffic 
and to enforce decrees restricting importations. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Licutsry Brotuers, Inc., Hampton, S. C., have orfdered one 
Prairie type locomotive from the Baldwin Locmotive Works. 


ULL Pen 
UU 








Tue BETHLEHEM STEEL Company, Sparrows Point, Md., has 
ordered 6 six-wheel switching locomotives from the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. 

Tue FRENCH GOVERNMENT is reported as having placed an 
order for 100 additional small locomotives with the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. 


Tue Marpez Lumper Company, Benford, Tex., has ordered 
one consolidation locomotive from the Birmingham Rail & Loco- 
motive Company. 


Apert N. THompson & Co., Memphis, Tenn., have ordered 
one switching locomotive from the Birmingham Rail & Loco- 
motive Company. 


Tue J. M. Hempuitt Lumber Company, Rhodes, Miss., has 
ordered one geared locomotive from the Birmingham Rail & 
Locomotive Company. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA EguipMENT Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is in the market for one 50-ton and 2 60-ton second-hand, six- 
wheel switching locomotives. 


Ture NorweciAN State RAiLways and other Norwegian rail- 
ways have placed an order with the Baldwin Locomotive W orks 
for 22 locomotives of various types. 


Tur SouTHERN RaiLway, reported in the Railway Age Gasette 
of November 3 as being in the market for 12 Mallet, 8 Mountain 
and 25 Santa Fe type locomotives, has ordered these locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Missourt, Kansas & Texas, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of November 10 as being in the market for 25 Mikado 
and 10 Pacific type locomotives, has ordered the 10 Pacilic loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. 


W. R. Grace & Co., New York, has ordered one four-wheel 
saddle tank locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. 
This locomotive will have 11 by 16 in. cylinders, 30% in. driving 
wheels and a total weight in working order of 41,000 Ib. 


‘CHE WazasuH, reported in the Railway Age Gasette of Novem- 
ber 17 as having revived an inquiry for 25 Santa Fe type locomo- 
tives, has ordered these locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company. These engines will have 29 by 32 in. cylinders, 
64 in. driving wheels, a total weight in working order of 380,000 
ib. and will be equipped with superheaters. 


Tue RussIAN GOVERNMENT was reported in the Railway Age 
Gasette of November 17 as having ordered 40 Decapod locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive Company, 40 from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works and 20 from the Canadian Locomotive 
Company. These locomotives will have 25 by 28 in. cylinders, 52 
in. driving wheels, a total weight in working order of 197,000 Ib. 
and will be equipped with superheaters. 


Tue Froria East Coast has ordered 10 Pacific and 2 six- 
wheel switching locomotives from the American Locomotive 
Company. The Pacific type locomotives will have 22 by 26 in. 
cylinders, 68 in. driving wheels and a total weight in working 
order of 204,000 Ib. The six-wheel switching locomotives will 
have 20 by 26 in. cylinders, 51 in, driving wheels and a total 
weight in working order of 146,000 Ib. All 12 locomotives will 
be equipped with superheaters. 


THe NorroLK & WESTERN, reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of September 29 as inquiring for a number of Mountain type 
locomotives, recently authorized the building of 8 of these loco- 
motives in its own shops. These locomotives will be equipped 
with superheaters, brick arches and Baker valve gear. Four of 
them will have Hanna automatic stokers and four street stokers. 
The Norfolk & Western will also build one heavy Mallet 


(2-8-8-2) locomotive in its Roanoke shops. 
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FREIGHT CARS 


THE VIRGINIAN is inquiring for 50 gondola cars. 


Tue ILtinots STEEL ComPANY is in the market for 8 steel flat 
cars. 


Tue WESTMORELAND CoAL Company has issued inquiries for 
100 50-ton hopper cars. 


THE WasasH is inquiring for specialties for repairing about 
750 cars in its own shops. 


THE JAcop Doty Pack1nGc CoMPANyY will soon place an order 
for 50 30-ton refrigerator cars. 


THe St. Lours SouTHWESTERN will purchase specialties for 
repairing about 1,000 cars in its own shops. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & Onto has issued inquiries for 51, 57'-ton 
flat bottom gondola cars and 26, 57%-ton hopper cars. 


THE New Jersey Zinc ComMpPAny is inquiring for 15 hopper 
cars, 10 general service cars, 3 box cars and 10 gondola cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock IstAnp & Paciric has issued inquiries 
for 2,000 40-ton steel underframe, steel superstructure box cars. 


THE BETHLEHEM STEEL Company has ordered 30 20,000-Ib. 
capacity special standard gage quarry cars from the Magor 
Car Company. 


Tue Union Raitroap has ordered 1,250 cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, and 750 70-ton gondola cars from the 
Ralston Steel Car Company. 


THe New York Centra has ordered 2,000 70-ton gondola 
cars from the Standard Steel Car Company, and is still inquiring 
for 1,000 to 2,000 42-ft. composite gondola cars. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 500 
hopper cars from the American Car & Foundry Company, in 
addition to the 500 box cars mentioned in last week’s issue. 


Tur NorFroLk & WESTERN, reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of November 10 as in the market for 4,700 freight cars, will soon 
issue inquiries for 2,000 115,000-lb. hopper, and 1,000 ventilated 
box cars. 


THE SOUTHERN RAiLWay, reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of November 10 as having ordered among other cars, 1,265 box 
cars from the Lenoir Car Works, has since increased this to 
1.350 steel center sill 30-ton box cars. 


THe GreAt NcrRTHERN has ordered 500 Moore combination re- 
frigerator, ventilator and heater cars from the Refrigerator, 
Heater & Ventilator Car Company, St. Paul, Minn. These are 
in addition to 500 refrigerator cars recently ordered from the 
Haskell & Barker Car Company. : 


THE OLiver IRoN Mintnc Company, Duluth, Minn., has or- 
dered 25 to 50 20-yd., 140,000-Ib. capacity, automatic air dump 
cars from the Magor Car Company. These cars will be of the 
Magor autopneumatic design, having rolled steel wheels and 
Andrews cast steel side frames. The same company has also 
ordered 25 70-ton automatic air dump cars from the Orenstein- 
Arthur Koppel Company. 


Russian GovERNMENT.—The Railway Age Gazette is in receipt 
of the following communication: 

We notice in the November 17 issue of the Railway Age 
Gazette, under the heading of Freight Cars, there is quoted an 
abstract from the evening edition of the Wall Street Journal 
of November 14, which states that an order was placed by the 
Russian Government with The Bettendorf Company for 4,000 
Cars, ete. 

This statement is erroneous. Mr. Newman Erb secured a 
contract from the Russian Government for 4,000 gondola cars 
and we have been negotiating with him during the past several 
months for the manufacture of these cars, but the terms of pay- 
ment set forth in our proposition, calling for segregation of 
funds, could not be met, and we therefore finally found it neces- 
sary to withdraw our proposition. . 

We should like very much to have you publish the exact facts 
concerning this matter in your next issue, and we sincerely hope 
that you can comply with our request. : 

THe BetteNporF Company, J. W. Bettendorf, President. 
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PASSENGER CARS 


J. B. Duxe has ordered a private car from the Pullman Com- 
pany. 

Mrs. H. N. Fracier has ordered a private car from the Pull- 
man Company. 

Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy is reported in the market 
for 5 postal cars. 

Tue Fiorina East Coast is in the market for 5 coaches and 
3 combination cars. 

Tue Missouri, Kansas & Texas has ordered 10 baggage cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. 

Tue Norrotk & WeEsTERN, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of October 6 as being in the market for an officers’ car, 
ordered this car from the Pullman Company. 

Tue Wasas3, reported in the Railway Age Gazette of October 
27 as being in the market for 6 postal cars, has ordered these 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 
Tue New York CENTRAL is reported in the market for 150,000 
tons of rails. 
Tue Cnicaco & NortH WesTERN has ordered 3,500 tons of 
steel from the American Bridge Company. 


SIGNALING 


Ext Paso & NorTHEASTERN.—This road plans, during the com- 
ing year, to install automatic block signals on its line near El 
Paso, 5% miles. 

Et Paso & SovuTHWESTERN.—This company proposes, during 
1917, to install automatic block signals on its line between El Paso, 
Tex., and Lewis Springs, Ariz., 75 miles. 

THe PENNSYLVANIA has given the contract to the General Rail- 
way Signal Company for the materials for the installation at 
Bellevue, Pa., of a 64-lever, model 2, unit lever type, electric- 
interlocking machine, having 52 working levers and 12 spare 
spaces; and a 64-lever, model 2, unit lever type, electric-inter- 
locking machine, having 49 working levers and 15 spare spaces, 
at Baden, Pa. These machines will be installed by the railroad 
company’s forces. 

Tue RichMonp, FrepERICKSBURG & PotoMAc (operating also 
the Washington Southern) has awarded a contract to the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company for the installation of 102 miles 
of double-track a. c. automatic block signaling from North Acca, 
Va., to AF Tower, on 20 miles of which, from North Acca to 
Doswell, the existing d. c. signaling will be replaced. The signals 
will be model 2-A base-of-mast type, three positions, with 110- 
volt induction motors, and wireless control circuits. Polyphase 
relays will be used throughout. The signal transmission line is 
6,600-volt, single-phase, 60 cycle. This will finish the automatic 
signaling of the main line from Washington, D. C., southward 
to Richmond, Va., 116 miles. At present the manual block sys- 
tem is used. 

THe NaAsHviL_e, CHatranooca & St. Louis recently awarded 
a contract for the replacement of seven Thomas pneumatic inter- 
lockings now in service in the Nashville terminal, with five elec- 
tro-pneumatic plants, comprising about 275 working levers, the 
cost of which will be about $250,000. In these plants the use of 
color-light signals in lieu of semaphores is contemplated. The 
work will not be started before next spring, and probably will 
not be finished before January 1, 1918. Work will commence on 
or about January 1, 1917, on the installation of a 12-lever electro- 
mechanical interlocking plant at Bridgeport, Ala., to cost ap- 
proximately $15,000. A contract has been awarded for the re- 
vision of the electro-mechanical interlocking at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., known as “NY,” at a cost of about $8,000. Automatic 
signals, comprising two signals and six switch indicators, to cost 
about $5,500, will be installed to protect the Alton Park extension 
connection on double-track between the “NY” plant, and an elec- 
tric-interlocking plant now being built at Lewis street at the 
crossing with the Chattanooga Belt. The last mentioned plant 
will comprise 35 working levers, and will cost approximately 
$25,000. The Union Switch & Signal Company has contracts for 
all of the aforementioned projects, both those under way and 
those contemplated. 
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Directors of the Haskell & Barker Car Company have de- 
clared an initial quarterly dividend of 75 cents a share. 


The Standard Scale & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
moved its Philadelphia branch to larger quarters at 523 Arch 
street. 


The Northwest Steel Company, Portland, Ore., has under con- 
sideration the erection of a new $1,000,000 rolling mill, with a 
capacity of 20,000 tons of steel per -month. 


Arthur V. Farr, who for the last three years has been adver- 
tising manager of the S K F Ball Bearing Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has accepted the position of sales manager of the Hess 
Steel Corporation of Baltimore, Md. 


The Burdett Oxygen Company, Chicago, IIl., will complete the 
erection of its Pittsburgh, Pa., plant, at Fortieth street and the 
Allegheny Valley tracks, on December 1. This will make the 
eleventh plant to be established by this company in the various 
industrial centers of the country. 

J. Sterling Goddard, for the past 10 years chief engineer for 
the American Steel Foundries, Chicago, died at his home in 
Riverside, Ill, on November 23, at the age of 44. He was born 
on August 15, 1872, at 
Monroe, Mich. He 
graduated from the 
mechanical engineering 
department of Cornell 
University in 1894, and 
took employment at once 
with the Western Tube 
Company, Kewanee, III, 
as an assistant mechan- 
ical engineer. He _ held 
this position until April, 
1898, when he entered 
the engineering depart- 
ment of the Frazer & 
Chalmers Company. In 
1900 he was appointed 
chief draftsman in the 
motive power  depart- 
ment of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at 
Chicago, and_ retained 
this position until 1906, 
when he was appointed chief engineer of the American Steel 
Foundries. i 

R. C. Weller, formerly industrial agent of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, the Lake Shore & Western and the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern jointly, and for the past two years managing 
secretary of the Erie (Pa.) Board of Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager of the Erie Forge Company at Erie, Pa. 

The Railway Steel Spring Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on the common stock, payable Decem- 
ber 30, and also the regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent 
on the preferred stock, payable December 20. This is the first 
disbursement on the common shares since March 22, 1913, when 
2 per cent was declared. 

The Lagonda Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ohio, an- 
nounces the opening of a new branch office in the McCormick 
building, Chicago. J. E. Chubb, formerly with the Griscom- 
Russell Company, is in charge as district sales manager. The 
company’s business in this territory was formerly in charge of 
the Chicago Engineer Supply Company. 

J. A. & W. Bird & Co., Boston, Mass., distributors of Ripolin 
Enamel paint, have arranged to have George Price, manager of 
the New York office, 120 Broadway, handling the metropolitan 
district for the past eight years, and who recently completed a 
trip through the south, engineer and handle the sales department 
covering the entire territory south of New York, as far west 
as the Mississippi, and also including Louisiana and Texas. 


J. S. Goddard 
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Westinghouse Electric Grants Employees a Bonus 


Announcement has been made by the Westinghense Electric & 
Manufacturing Company of an extension of its present bonus sys- 
tem to include salaried and office employees on hourly rates, by 
which they will receive a bonus of 8 per cent of their salary 
each month providing their total excusable time absent and late 
during the month does not exceed six hours incurred on not 
over three occasions. 

An additional 4 per cent will be given each month to the em- 
ployee who has not lost any time from work during the month 
through absence or tardiness, thus enabling those affected to 
obtain an increase in earnings of 12 per cent for a 100 per cent 
attendance. Several thousand employees in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are benefited by the granting of the bonus. 





E. E. Hudson 


E. E. Hudson, who has for years been prominently identified 
with the development and installation of the primary battery, 
will on January 1, 1917, become vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Waterbury 
Battery Company, with 
headquarters at Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Mr. Hudson, with the 
exception of a little over 
a year’s time, has been 
for 18 years in the sales 
and managerial depart- 
ments of concerns man- 
ufacturing primary bat- 
teries, and during this 
period has been responsi- 
ble in a large way for 
the multiplication of the 
primary battery business 
in various industries, but 
particularly in the rail- 
way field. For the past 
eight years he has been 
closely associated with 
Thomas A. Edison. 

“Ed,” as he is known 
to a host of friends, began his experience in July, 1898, as chief 
clerk in the primary battery sales department of the Edison 
Manufacturing Company. He remained there until June, 1902, 
when he left to take a position as treasurer of the Peerless 
Fashion Company, in which his family was financially interested. 
A few months later that company changed hands, and he went 
as an accountant in the controller’s department of the United 
States Steel Corporation. In December, 1903, he was made sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Battery Supplies Company, Newark, 
N. J., and in 1905 was made sales-manager of that company. 
When the Edison company absorbed the Battery Supplies Com- 
pany in 1908 he was appointed assistant manager of sales in 
the primary battery department. He becames sales manager of 
that department in February, 1909, and in September, 1913, was 
also elected fourth vice-president. In October, 1914, in addition 
to these duties, he was also given charge of the manufacturing, 
as well as the sales, and in March, 1915, was made division 
manager in general charge of the entire primary battery business 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

For the past several years Mr. Hudson has been closely identi- 
fied in the work of several manufacturing associations that have 
to do with the annual meetings of railroad bodies. In 1914 he 
was chairman of the Railway Telephone & Telegraph Appliance 
Association, and still is a member of the executive committee, 
and on the arrangements committee for the 1917 meeting. During 
the present year he was chairman of the Signal Appliance Asso- 
ciation, previously having been a director and at various times 
in charge of specific details in connection with the meetings 
of that association. He is also a director of the National Ap- 
Pliance Association, which is to the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association what the Signal Appliance Association is to the 
Railway Signal Association. 

As vice-president and general manager of the Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company he will have full charge of the company’s business, 
and it is almost useless to add the prediction that success will 
be with him from the beginnins. 





E. E. Hudson 
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Railway Construction 
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BALtimMorE & Outo.—Bids have been received by this company 
for building a 3-mile line from Bosville, Pa., on the Somerset & 
Cambria branch, into the Jenners coal region. 


Bowvon, Rattway.—This company, which operates a line from 
Bowdon, Ga., northeast to Bowdon Junction, 12 miles, is said 
to be considering the question of building an extension from 
Bowdon southwest to Roanoke, Ala., about 30 miles. 


BurraLo & Depew (ELEctric).—This company plans to build 
an extension, next year, from Depew, N. Y., southeast to Lan- 
caster. The work is to be carried out by company forces. The 
The company now operates a double track line from Buffalo to 
Depew, 13.59 miles. 


CampriA & INDIANA.—This company, which let a contract to 
A. L. Anderson & Brothers, Altoona, Pa., early this year, to 
build an extension from Regan Junction, Pa., to Nant-y-Glo, 
eight miles, is making surveys for an extension from Nant-y- 
Glo to Revloc, six miles. (April 7, page 817.) 


Canapa & Gutr TERMINAL.—This company, which operates a 
line from Mont Joli, Quebec, to Matane, 36 miles, has projected 
an extension from Matane to Gaspe Basin, 250 miles. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—This company now has grading work un- 
der way on the Western lines, from Vantage, Sask., southerly on 
seven miles. 


DeNveR & EpHrata.—Incorporated in Pennsylvania, with $130,- 
000 capital, to build a 4.7-mile line in Lancaster county, Pa. H. 
S. Dissler, Denver, Pa., is president. 


Great NorTHERN.—The line from Bynum, Mont., to Pendroy, 
8.5 miles, was opened for business on November 20. The present 
end of track is at a point .40 of a mile beyond Pendroy. 


Hovuston-RicHMonp Traction Company.—This company in- 
tends to construct an electric line from Houston, Tex., to San 
Antonio, a distance of 190 miles. Contracts for about 60 miles 
have already been let, and the work is being pushed forward 
rapidly. This new line will shorten the distance between these 
two points approximately 25 miles. Contracts for supplies and 
equipment will be let some time in February or March, 1917. 
W. A. Rinehart, president, Carter building, Houston, Tex.; 
Edward Kennedy, purchasing agent, Houston. 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER.—This company, which operates a ter- 
minal switching road for the railroads entering St. Paul, Minn., 
and Minneapolis, during the year 1916, laid 5.18 miles of yard 
tracks. 


Morcantown & WHEELING (ELeEctRIC).—This company has 
given a contract to H. D. Ejichelberger, Richmond, Va., it is 
said, to build an extension from Price station, W. Va., to Blacks- 
ville, 7.7 miles. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract 
for the construction of about 35 miles of new line to Grant, 
Smith & Co., Spokane, Wash. The line will be built from a 
point 12 miles west of Billings, Mont., into the wheat growing 
area northwest of Laurel, Mont. 


NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (ELEcTRIC). — Construction 
work has been completed on the new line from Cambridge View, 
Pa., to Venango, Crawford county, 3.5 miles. The new line re- 
places about 3 miles of track between Cambridge Springs and 
Venango which will be abandoned. (June 2, p. 1205.) 


OaKLANnp, AnTiocH & EasTerRN (ELecrric).—This company 
has completed work on an extension from Stow, Cal., to Diablo, 
1.36 miles. 


Ounto Exectric—This company, which operates electric lines 
in Ohio and Indiana, completed work during 1916 on the recon- 
struction of about ten miles of main track. 


PrEDMONT & NorTHERN (ELEcTRIC).—This company, which 
completed an extension from Belmont Junction, N. C., to Bel- 
mont 3.1 miles early this year, has survey made for an exten- 
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sion from Gastonia, N. C., to Kings Mountain. This is a section 
of the line to be built to complete the gap between Gastonia, N. 
C., and Spartanburg, S. C. (June 2, page 1205.) 


Sart Lake, GarFieLp & WesTERN.—This company, until re- 
cently the Salt Lake & Los Angeles, intends shortly to extend 
its line to Garfield, Utah, and then electrify its entire system. 
No engineering or construction work has as yet been done nor 
any contracts let. However, orders have been placed for rails, 
ties, poles and other equipment necessary to electrification. It 
is expected to effect the complete change from steam power to 
electrification about July, 1917. Joel Richards, secretary and 
traffic manager, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Sart Lake & Utan (Execrric).—This company has completed 
work on the extension from Spanish Fork, Utah, to Payson, 7.4 
miles. The company now operates a total of 66.6 miles. This 
company also laid 1.5 miles of second track during 1916 between 
Provo City, Utah, and Provo Junction. 

SoutHwest Missourt (ELectric).—This company will soon 
construct an extension from Galena, Kan., to Baxter Springs, 
a distance of 15 miles. No contracts have as yet been awarded. 
FE. J. Pratt, Webb City, Mo., superintendent. 

TIDEWATER SOUTHERN.—This company, operating 33 miles of 
steam road, intends shortly to construct 17 miles additional, and 
then electrify the entire line. The new construction will be done 
by the company’s own forces. The actual work will commence 
about January 1. Byron A. Bearce, president and general man- 
ager, 25 Sutter street, Stockton, Cal. 

VirGintA Ratrtway & Power Company.—According to press 
ports T. S. Wheelwright, president of this company, is inter- 
ested in a project to build a line from Richmond, Va., west to 
Bon Air, seven miles. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


ArpMorE, OKLA.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific have awarded a contract to the 
H. D. McCoy Company, Cleburne, Tex., for the construction of 
a union passenger station. Work will begin at once. The build- 
ing will cost $40,000. It will take the place of the one destroyed 
by fire in September, 1915, following a gasoline explosion. 

Dansury, Conn.—The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has given a contract to the T. J. Pardy Construction Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., for building enginehouse facilities at Dan- 
bury. (Aug. 25, p. 350.) 

Mempuis, TENN.—It is proposed to build a subway at Lamar 
avenue, Memphis, at a cost of $126,000. The cost of the work 
is to be paid by the city of Memphis and the following railroads: 
City of Memphis, $23,000; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
$48,000; Union Railway, $43,000; Memphis Street Railway, $12,- 
000. 

Spencer, N. C.—The Southern Railway is reported to have 
given a contract to J. P. Pettyjohn & Co., Lynchburg, Va., to 
build the new steel car shed and shop at Spencer. (Sept. 29, 
page 572.) 

Utica, N. Y.—Contracts have been given to H. R. Beebe, Utica, 
for the substructure, and to the Lackawanna Bridge Company, 
New York, for the steel superstructure of a footbridge to the en- 
ginehouse of the New York Central to be built over Mohawk 
turnpike, Utica. The bridge will have concrete piers and abut- 
ments, steel columns and trusses and timber floor. It will have 
a clearance of 22 ft. to top of rail, and will be 6 ft. wide and 832 
ft. long. The cost of the improvement is about $30,000. 


Locomotive PropucTion 1N GERMANY.—For the year 1916 the 
Prussian State Railway authorities have ordered 1,600 loco- 
motives, 1,700 passenger vehicles, 400 luggage vans and 38,000 
goods wagons, and with a view to executing these requirements 
every locomotive and railway rolling stock firm in the country 
has received orders according to their highest capacity for out- 
put, but operations are seriously curtailed on account of the 
shortage of workmen. In several factories prisoners of war, 
mostly French and Belgians, are working under military super- 
vision. They are mostly skilled laborers who, before taking up 
arms, were employed in work of a similar kind. In normal 
times the German locomotive manufacturers can produce in the 
aggregate about 3,000 locomotives annually. 
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BattimoreE & Onto—Hugh L. Bond, Jr., general counsel, has 
been elected a director, succeeding Charles S. Harkness, 
deceased. 


Cuicaco Great WeEsTERN.—Application has been made to the 
railroad commission of Illinois for authority to issue $2,505,000 
first mortgage 50-year 4 per cent bonds. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Pactric.—The following statement has 
been given out by the reorganization committee: An informal 
conference was held November 28 between Frederick W. Scott, 
Harry Bronner, James A. Patten and Charles G. Dawes and 
the representatives of the reorganization committee of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The conference resulted in a 
completed understanding between the interests represented, and 
as a result these gentlemen announced their intention of deposit-~ 
ing the stock which they own and represent with the reorgan- 
ization committee under the plan. The reorganization com- 
mittee has agreed, pursuant to the request of these gentlemen, 
who represent important stock holdings in the Rock Island, to 
modify their plan so that the 7 per cent preferred stock given 
in exchange for new money be callable at 105, and that 
the 6 per cent preferred stock, payable to the present holders 
of debentures, be retirable at 102. The committee represent-. 
ing the debentures of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has. 
given notice to Receiver Dickinson, pursuant to agreement, 
advising that the committee will upon November 30 request 
the Bankers’ Trust Company’s trustees of the debentures to 
declare the principal due. This is another step in the direc- 
tion of completing the plan of reorganization. 


Cincinnati, New Orteans & Texas Paciric—This company 
has declared an extra 3%4 per cent dividend on. the common 
stock, in addition to the regular semi-annual dividend of 3 
per cent on the common and the regular quarterly 1% per cent 
on the preferred. In May, beside the regular dividends, an 
extra dividend of 2% per cent was declared on the common. 


TpaAHoO SOUTHERN.—This road, which runs from Gooding, Idaho, 
to Jerome, 23 miles, and which has not been in operation since 
June, is to abandon its line with the permission of the Idaho, 
railroad commission. 


New York CENtTRAL.—The Ohio Public Service Commission has 
been asked to authorize the sale of $25,000,000 common stock 
of the New York Central at not less than par. 


Satt Lake & Los ANGELES.—At a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Salt Lake & Los Angeles the name of the com- 
pany was changed to Salt Lake, Garfield & Western. 


SALT Lake, GARFIELD & WESTERN.—See Salt Lake & Los Angeles, 


SOUTHERN RaAiLway.—Holders of the outstanding general mort- 
gage 4 per cent bonds are asked to deposit their bonds im- 
mediately with the Bankers’ Trust Company, New York, with 
October 1, 1917, and subsequent coupons attached, the coupon 
due April 1, 1917, to be retained by the owner for collection 
when due, in accordance with the plan described in these 
columns in the issue of November 3, 1916, page 783. New 
bonds will be issued in exchange bearing 41%4 per cent interest, 


the first coupon on the new bonds being payable October 1, 
1917. 


RAILWAY SvupsipiEs IN CoLtomBia.—Colombian law provides 
for a subsidy of $16,000 for each mile of roadbed constructed, 
and grants up to 300 hectares (740 miles) of public land, to be 
located along the roadbed, for each mile of railway constructed. 
After 75 years the government reserves the right to purchase 
the road from the concessionaire. 


Motor Women on Paris Raitways.—Prefect of Police 
Laurent has issued an order authorizing motor women on the 
Paris street railways. They will be trained and placed on lines 
where traffic is lightest. Women are now also replacing bag- 
gagemen at some of the railroad ‘stations, notably thease of the 
Paris. Lyons & Mediterranean Railway. ai 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OFFICE OF THE 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 
St. Paut, MINNESOTA. 


September 15, 1916. 


To the Stockholders of the 


NorTHERN Paciric RaiLway CoMPANny. 
The following, being the Twentieth Annual Report, shows the result of 
the operation of your property for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 


INCOME ACCOUNT. 
Increase—I 
1915 1916 Decrease—D 
.$63,171,652.60 $75,939,230.65 J $12,767,578.05 
37,108,048.88 40,366,411.85 J  3,258,362.97 


I—OPERATING INCOME, 
Railway operating revenues. 
Railway operating expenses.. 














Ot COPERUE oi iivcceeee des $26,063,603.72 $35,572,818.80 JI $9,509,215.08 
Railway tax accruals ....... $4,470,958.70 $5,073,415.42 J $602,456.72 
Uncollectible railway revenues 4,151.33 6,213.55 . I 2,062.22 

Total operating income..... $21,588,493.69. $30,493,189.83 J $8,904,696.14 

1I—NON-OPERATING INCOME, 
Hire of freigkt cars—credit 

DR. bcs hstaanes sos «—§$812,197.20 $301,152.76 D $211,044.44 
Rent from locomotives por 

GRR so ckk ica suas einen nee 421,787.31 306,156.59 D 115,630.72 
Joint facility rent income.... 1,839,275.32 2,019,951.04 J 180,675.72 
Income from lease of road... 273,352.51 287,660.54 J 14,308.03 
Miscellaneous rent income... 330,970.61 319,024.03 D 11,946.58 
Miscellaneous non-operating 

physical property—rents... 35,748.88 40,142.66 J 4,393.78 
Separately operated properties 

SEE vanes saead eee oeeee 39,194.81 21,283.15 D 17,911.66 
Dividend income ........... *6,203,932.00 *4,345,152.00 D 1,858,780.00 
Income from funded securities 235,004.75 235,305.50 I 300.75 
Income from unfunded securi- 

ties and accounts....... 440,713.01 473,235.83 I 32,522.82 
Income from. sinking and 

other reserve funds....... 108,245.99 124,982.77 I 16,736.78 
Miscellaneous income ...... 2,536.94 5,211.08 J 2,674.14 














Total non-operating income.$10,442,959.33 $8,479,257.95 D $1,963,701.38 
Gross income..... oe eeeee+$32,031,453.02 $38,972,447.78 I $6,940,994.76 
III—DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS 
INCOME. 
Rent for locomotives and cars $118,532.38 $123,541.16 J $5,008.78 
Joint facility rents......... ‘i 493,150.80 540,555.58 I 47,404.78 
Rent for lease of road....... 51,331.86 51,331.86 Jarece NS 
Miscellaneous rents.......... 5,752.89 5,338.68 D 414.21 
Miscellaneous tax accruals. 144.88 J 144,88 
Interest on funded debt.. "$12,294, 400. 16 712,303,326.33 J 8,926.17 
Interest on unfunded ih... 54,380.43 25,925.49 D 28,454.94 
Miscellaneous income charges 191,084.17 192,410.15 J 1,325.98 
Total deductions from gross 
WOUME sical ebs4 e084 $13,208,632.69 ihe ath I $33,941.44 
PHO IROOM. Si sdiccccsatnden $18. 822,820. 33 3 $25, 729,873.65 I $6,907,053.32 
I1V—DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME, 
Dividend appropriation of in- 
COME os ORG anata wa eee $17,360,000.60 sith 360,000.00 
Income balance for year— 
transferred to profit and : 
MA sion ka had saseens - $1,462,820.33 $8,369,873.65 J $6,907,053.32 





“Includes dividends on stock of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
owned by this Company. 

+Includes interest paid on this Company’s proportion of joint bonds issued 
by this Company and the Great Northern Railway Company, secured by 
C. B. & O. R. R. capital stock as collateral. 


MILEAGE OPERATED. 


Pe Changes have taken place in the mileage operated during the year as 
llows: 


There were added: 





Miles 

Tuly 1, 1915, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
in DEbnenote, lenses 781626 cca Un iosc cece dececccsectoes 4.03 
July 31, 1915, Fort Simcoe Branch in Washington, extended,. 1.34 


Sept. 1, 1915. Great Northern Railway in Washington, leased. . 11.73 
Oct. 1, 1915, Golden Valley Branch in North Dakota and Mon- 
OM COMIN OUN Goan csi cacuw eee tnesdeneredcasassrncevalbps 25.90 
June 30, 1916, Fairview Branch, North Dakota, transferred from 
SOU CUROS oie in cicesidcis.cn8 eee FR CCEAOESRHECERER CC ERC REE OURS 1.04 
June 30, 1916, Sundry minor changes and corrections........... Pr 
ARUN GMNONOH eos oc Re owed iis TRA eS AT Ee eae EER ECR. 44.77 
Deductions: 
June 30, 1916. Tumwater Branch in Washington, shortened.... 6.10 
INGE. MERINO yok. cede a Ra iWe ewadaWawetoscace nemecsennee 38.67 
WERICHS -GTTARER SUMO SG, 1918. ces See ees Seas ween neveere 6,466.17 
DIGG ORETRIOR FANE GUL T91G oooh veo oe wdcwnse cee cneseess 6,504.84 
Average mileage operated during the vear.................6. 6,501.11 
REVENUE TRAIN MILEAGE. 
Revenue passenger train miles during the year were 9,874,845, a decrease 


of 481,860 miles compared with the previous year. 

Revenue freight and mixed train miles during the year were 
an increase of 2,076,701 miles, 

Revenue special train miles during the year were 14,708, a decrease of 
3,914 miles. 

All revenue train miles during the year were 20,9 
1,590,927 train miles. 


11,088,936, 


78,489, an increase of 


EARNINGS. 


FREIGHT BUSINESS, 


Freight revenue was $55,656,395.19, an increase of $11,822,758.29 or 26.97 
er cent compared with the previous year. 

7,017,609,074 tons of revenue freight were moved one mile, an increase 
of 1,853,037,642 tons one mile, or 35.88 per cent more than the previous 
year. 

The average earnings per ton mile decreased from .00849 to .00793. 

The revenue train load increased from 573.06 to 632.85 tons. The total 
train load, including company freight, increased from 668.45 to 717.02 tons. 

The number of miles run by revenue freight trains was 10,200,544, an 
increase of 2,092,984, or 25.82 per cent. 


PASSENGER BUSINESS. 


Passenger revenue was $13,852,254.49, an increase of $233,140.69, or 1.71 
per cent compared with the previous year. 

Mail revenue was $1,161,943.23, an increase of $45,417.84, 
cent. 


or 4.07 per 


r 9.49 
per cent. 

Sleeping car, parlor and chair car, excess baggage and miscellaneous pas- 
senger revenue was $847,116.94, an increase of $43,636.66, or 5.43 per cent. 

Total revenue from persons and property we on passenger trains was 
$17,202,830.46, an increase of $438,518.11, 2.62 per cent compared with 
the previous year. 

The number of passengers carried was 8,680,837, a decrease of 75,947 
from the previous vear, and the number of passengers carried one mile 
was 616,681,153, an increase of 16,408,000, or 2.73 per cent. 

The number of miles run by revenue passenger trains was 9,874,845, a 
decrease of 481,860, or 4.65 per cent. 


The average earnings per passenger per mile was .02246 against .02269 
last year. 
EARNINGS AND EXPENSES PER MILE OPERATED. 
1915 1916 
Operating revenues per mile (average)....... Mikstateiens $9,777.88 $11,680.96 
Operating expenses per mile (average)..........-06- 5,743.68 6,209.16 
Net operating revenue per mile (average)........... 4,034.20 5,471.80 
Taxes per mile (average) soc. cccccteacs Pe ay aarti ae 692.03 780.39 
RATIOS. 
1915 1916 
Operating expenses to operating revenue............ 58.74% 53.16% 
"FOROS tO GEFAUING TEVENUEA «<4. 56 6:05 ce cawdewecaens’ 7.08% 6.68% 


OPERATING EXPENSES. 


CONDUCTING TRANSPORTATION. 

The charges for transportation expenses were $20,900,054.72, an increase 
of $1,912,998.96 or 10.08 per cent, as against an increase in total operating 
revenue of 20.21 per cent. 

MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 

The charges for maintenance of equipment were $7,846,259.43, an increase 

of $529,185.01 or 7.23 per cent. 


LOCOMOTIVES, 


Total number of locomotives on active list June 30th, 1915.... 1,361 
Additions: , 
Engine acquired with road purchased................ 1 
Engine :restored to active WHisbec ccc cccceeseecececee - 
1,363 
Deductions: 
Engines sold during the year, from active list........ 3 
jr A nh er ae ee oe Pe er eS « 
— 7 
Total locomotives on active list June 30, 1916........... 7 1,356 
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In addition to the engines on active list there were: 
Withdrawn from service and on hand from previous 


Dismantled during year 
Restored to active list 


Leaving on hand engines withdrawn from service 
which may be sold 


HAULING CAPACITY. 


Tractive Total Weight Total Weight 
Power. onDrivers. of Engines. 
(Pounds.) (Pounds.) (Pounds.) 


45,396,440 204,283,688 259,848,168 


Active List Number. 
Assignment June 30, 1915....1,361 
Added during fiscal year, en- 

gines reinstated and acquired 
Added during fiscal year* 


177,950 
183,982 


32,700 
56,340 


141,350 
130,812 


204,555,850 





1,363 45,372,800 260,210,100 


Engines sold and permanently 


retired 127,600 569,850 746,100 





Assignment June 30, 1916.1,356 45,245,200 


203,986,000 259,464,000 





*Account compound engines changed to simple and engines having super- 
heaters applied. 


The following statement shows the character and condition of the loco- 
motives of the Company on June 30, 1916. 





Average weight of 


Wheel Arrangement. (Tons of 2000 tbe.) 





Total. On Drivers. | 
28.50 

17.00 | 
66.92 
66.71 
45.23 
78.72 
65.27 
29.76 
60.28 
75.00 
43.85 
71.42 
76.75 
105.75 
150.72 
200.73 
75.22 
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1,356 





























1915. 1916. 
ae a 


Number. Per Cent. 
82.67 
10.32 


7.01 


Per Cont. Number. 
80.46 1,121 
11.60 140 

7.94 95 


Good 
lair 
At Shops 


100. 1,356 


100. 


Number of oil burning locomotives 4.11 56 4.13 


Number of locomotives equipped 
with superheaters 19.18 22.27 
PASSENGER EQUIPMENT. 


On June 30, 1916, the company owned 1,281 passenger train cars, in- 
cluding 128 sleeping cars owned jointly with the Pullman Company, a de- 


crease of 6 cars. The number and kind of cars owned is shown in table on 
page 38. 


Of the 1,281 cars owned 971 were not due in shops for two months or 
more. 
FREIGHT EQUIPMENT. 


Comparative number and capacity of freight cars. 
1915. 1916. 


Decrease. 





aoe 

Capacity 
Num- (Tons of 
2000 Ibs.) 


11,105 


Capacity 
(Tons of 
2000 lbs.) ber. 


972,045 384 


ae 
Capacity 
Tons of 
2000 Ibs.) Number. 


983,150 25,552 
Furniture and 
tomobile 
Refrigerator 


625 
435 
1,610 
4,350 


24,895 
129,855 
57,435 2,399 
301,085 8,348 
2,555 62 
252,065 5,097 
54,290 1,224 


1,805,330 47,365 


648 
4,035 


24,270 
129,420 
55,825 
296,735 
2,555 
249,115 
53,170 


1,783,135 


2,950 
1,120 
22,195 


Percentage 1.23 
Average 


per car 


capacity 
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Of the total number of freight cars on the road on June 30, 1916, 
1,251 or 2.64% were in need of repairs costing $5.00 or more per car, 

No additional passenger equipment is under contract for construction or 
is building at company shops. 250 freight cars authorized for construc- 
tion from second-hand material at company shops. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES. 


The charges for Maintenance of Way and Structures were $8,833,210.00, 
an increase of $309,552.55, or 3.63 Re cent. : 
he table in the report of the Comptroller (page 28) shows the dis- 
tribution of this increase under the respective accounts. 
he following statements give particulars of some of the work done and 
show that the property has been well maintained. 
PERMANENT WAY. 
1915 
46.39 
61.56 
3.82 
36.87 


1916 
New main line laid with 90 pound rail...... 
New second track laid with 90 pound rail 
New branch lines laid with 90 pound rail.... 
New branch lines laid with 85 pound rail.... 
New branch lines laid with 56, 60 and 70 pound 
rail Sakis eae a eee oe Sieawaew 
Main line relaid with 90 pound rail.... 
Main line relaid with 85 pound rail 
Second track relaid with 90 pound rail 
Branch lines relaid with 90 pound rail 
Branch lines relaid with 56, 66, 72 or 85 pound 
rail 
Sidings and spurs constructed 
Track ballasted 
Embankment widened 
Cross tie renewals—main line 
Cross tie renewals—branch lines 
Timber bridges replaced by permanent structures 
and embankments 57 25 
Equal to 1.36 0.45 
Timber bridges renewed 64 106 
Timber culverts replaced 176 116 
New stock fence constructed 126.44 101.17 
New snow fences constructed 3.65 2.93 


SECOND AND THIRD TRACKS, 


25.90 
1.33 
119.88 


1.34 
88.05 
9.01 0.91 
22.85 83.16 
1.39 48 


79.31 
33.69 
382.97 
64.73 
1,956,832 
1,060,667 


74.76 
37.80 
173.70 
27.51 
1,597,826 
1,002,622 


RAIL IN MAIN, 
Total Miles 


canes 
1916 1915 
47.40 47.40 
2,264.53 2,092.72 
1,503.69 1,564.46 
2.22 2.22 
5.14 5.14 
1,268.89 1,273.50 
43.86 43.86 
519.62 550.65 
83.75 83.60 
1,210.80 1,259.40 
10.90 15.71 


6,960.80 6,938.66 


Second and 
Branches Third Track 
Miles Miles 


Main Line 
Miles 


47.40 
1,784.87 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound steel 
pound steel 
and 67 pound steel 
60 pound steel 
pound steel 
Other weights 


356.43 
steel 
steel 5.14 
1,174.13 

43.86 
464.78 

_ 80.82 
1,207.49 
10.90 


3,419.45 


50.59 





679.64 





BRIDGES. 
During the year 132 bridges were replaced, 106 of which, 14,932 feet in 
length, were replaced by timber structures, and 1 permanent and 25 timber 
structures in permanent form as follows: 
By embankment 
By steel truss, girder, I-beam and reinforced 
concrete trestle 


19 bridges, 1,523 lineal feet. 


7 bridges, 884 lineal feet. 


26 bridges, 2,407 lineal feet. 


In addition to changes referred to above 3 temporary bridges were aban- 
doned and 23 temporary structures were added, 116 timber culverts were 
rebuilt, 14 in temporary and 102 in permanent form. 

_There are now under construction on operated lines 716 lineal feet of steel 
girder and I-beam spans for single track, 456 lineal feet of steel trusses for 
single track, one 140 foot double track steel truss, one 218 foot single track 
draw span, 394 lineal feet of double track, 126 lineal feet of 4 track and 54 
lineal feet of 6 track and 54 lineal feet of 11 track solid floor steel con- 
struction of deck type; 128 lineal feet of single track, 66 lineal feet of 
double track, 157 lineal feet of 4 track, 867 lineal feet of 6 track, 71 lineal 
feet of 9 track, 71 lineal feet of 10 track and 92 lineal feet of 11 track rein- 
yet concrete trestle and one 68 foot reinforced concrete arch carrying 

tracks, 


BRIDGES AS THEY EXISTED JUNE 30, 1916. 


Aggregate Length. 


Description. No. Lineal Feet. Miles. 


Steei, iron, stone and concrete permanent bridges. 661 121,269 22.96 

Timber and combination iron and timber structures 2,668 421,354 79.80 

3,329 542,623 102.76 

Total length of timber structures replaced by steel bridges, embankment or 

other permanent form, from July Ist, 1885, when work was commenced, to 
June 30th, 1916, has been 132.52 miles. 


BUILDINGS -AT STATIONS, 


New buildings and structures, or increased facilities have been provided 
at the following stations: 
Minnesota: Morgan Park, Cromwell, Aitkin, Deerwood and Becker. 
North Dakota: Jamestown, Arena, Solen, Burt and Sweet Briar. 
Montana: Willow Creek. 
Idaho: Sand Point. 
Washington: Pullman. 
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WATER SUPPLY. 


Additional! or increased facilities have been provided at the following 
points: 
Montana; Logan and Roberts. 
Idaho: Wallace and Arrow. 
Washington: Edgecomb. 


NOCKS AND WHARVES, 


Duluth, Minnesota, conveyor equipment at Docks Nos. 1 and 2. 
Seaitle, Washington, dredging er half of slip between Piers Nos. 
5 and 6. 
Additional fire protection installed on five piers. 
Tacoma, Washington, new offices, London Dock. 
Alterations to coal bunker No. 4 to accommodate 
larger vessels. 


CHARGES TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
Upon requisition of the Executive Officers, approved by the Board of 
Directors, expenditures for additions to and betterments of the property 


have been made during the past fiscal year for: 
REAL ESTATE, RIGHT OF WAY AND TERMINALS: 


Superior, Wisconsin, real estate............. $780,919.91 

St. Paul, Minnesota, real estate. ........... 6,025.24 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, real estate......... Cr. 3,829.40 

Seattle, Washington. real estate.........++6. Cr. 7,432.88 

— —— $775,682.87 
BRANCHES, LINE CHANGES, GRADE REVISION AND 
SECOND MAIN TRACK: 

Grassy Point Line, Wisconsin-Minnesota (sec- 

eae ARRHIN  S PRUNES 0 Sik oa cio Soe kas SSO Meee $21.86 
Cuyuna Northern Branch, Minnesota (ex- 

MEME. 55 hk woe has CAS es Coe eRe eas 11,542.26 
Golden Valley Branch, North Dakota (con- 

Pe EO Oe ee ee ee 325,096.11 
Flathead Valley Line, Montana (construction) 3,974.03 
Edgecomb to Kruse, Washington (construc- 

EE eS Re ner 23,027.45 
Fremont-Ballard Line and draw bridge, Wash- 

ington (construction) .....ccccescsescees Cr. 20:737.19 
Gray’s Harbor & Columbia River Railway, 

Washington (right of way)...........eee- 948.43 
Gray’s Harbor Branch cornection at Nis- 

qually and St. Clair, Washington......... 67,477.89 
Lake Union Line Franchise, Washington.... 36,995.46 
Simcoe Branch extension, Washington (con- 

MAICTEMD cas cis'ae Was 0s se so Gees wre abe ae 19,808.94 
Spokane, Washington (grade separation).... 994,393.27 
Sunnyside Branch extension, Washington 

RGONGITHION) - sos5< 5506 oases vie sa cicwesiee ss 84,231.60 
Tenino to Vancouver, Washington (grade re- 

yision and double track)... ..0scecceeed Cr. 14,398.75 
Point Defiance Tine, Tacoma to Tenino, 

Washington (construction) ..........+.6- 56,268.68 
Sundry: AGiUSHHOINS: 6.<cc04osswpnd cecece cess Cr. 6,061.92 

——— 1,582,588.12 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS: 
Right of way and station grounds (sale of 





PE GRETEU)) ew awase nls Daretieldce GMa se tae aie ore Cr. $125,542.93 
Weadenimng Cuts and AMS. o:65.6c pie sscce sje wie asses 10,044.48 
Protection of banks and drainage........... 65,610.41 
Grade reduction and change of line (adjust- 

PRN ON Sooo c eaters wie ain ak dee ows are Sa Wis tislaeieae ri 37,358:82 
PuAhel WMPLOVEIMBTNGS 4:66:66. 0k sca weree 66 ee's 15,439.01 
Bridges, trestles and culverts..........+.0+- 70,480.68 
Increased weight Of Tails eiises-0:6 0 esewvseees 215,782.67 
Improved frogs and switches............... 15,461.22 
Track fastenings and appurtenances........ 315,871.64 
BERTONE oRpiatsacs tienes etomres an mer enenlin at 139,918.65 
AAGONbL iBiT MACHO so 6 5-450 05:0 Gey se wie ewe 774.35 
Sitines Bhd SHUT tACKSs 66. k ceca seven’ 59,310.64 
UPOIDN VENE Gk cssncdses-acea eer s cen ecermns 81,642.43 
PERCE TICUL OF WOVis 6.00.06 css v secon ceneos 33,932.92 
Improvement of crossings—under and over 

Ee ert ae Pere yy ere eee ee 31,150.04 
Elimination of grade crossings..........eee. C#. 2,398.97 
WbEPIOCIINS: GHPATAUUS © 66.6.6 di6 sia: ad aceereinre aes 14,826.66 
Block and other signal apparatus........... 3,913.65 
Telegraph and telephone lines.............. 38,943.96 
Station buildings and fixtures..........e00. 722,890.24 
Shops, enginehouses and turntables......... 76,934.07 
Shop machinery And TOOLS. 66 erie cicewcsc sess Gr. 3,424.95 
Water end’ fuel Statoness 5 secs ese cesses 2,280.59 
Dock and Whatk Propeveys 6.6.6 s-0<000s cxeeeies Cr. 2,666.37 
Snow and sand fences and snow sheds...... 3,196.82 
Assessments for public improvements....... 96,612.02 
Pave caciessss Ee ae OTT I Pe ree 9,503.45 
Roadway machinery and tools..........+-¢: Cr. 191.22 
Coal And Ore WHATVESS 66ii.is ce deerccewasees Cr. 62,776.14 
Other additions and betterments............ 30,356.16 
Big Fork & International Falls Ry.—im- 

POO RIIIN 5 a0 5.6 4 A.o 08 OTR E4 4 Orbos ew hie 3,392.28 

—_—_—- — 1,823,909.74 
PEGEINA Coa 65 areco yarn a oie Gosek als x NECA aio Nw as Seem ate ead Wale SA acd $4,182,180.73 
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Total Less used from Charged 
NEW EQUIPMENT: Expenditures Reserves Capital 
Lecomotives ....... $91,985.32 $28,599.18 $63,386.14 
Passenger train cars. 21,138.47 14,519.38 6,619.09 
Freight train and 
WOTK: CASS: « x00:0, 0 180,423.65 270,842.33 Cr. 90,418.68 





$293,547.44 $313,960.89 


Balance being equipment abandoned in excess of replace- 





pny | NaNO MaRS BECP gra a Seo On MOL Pah eameresr eet re Pe ear ye era ewe 20,413.45 
NEGRMED 55 o are aie aid cok te Sea ae atanld eheeatiwea ene $4,161,767.28 
Less 
Adjustment of original value of lines abandoned, etc., in 
previous years in connection with line changes.........-+. 187,899.48 
Net charges to capital account for the year........... $3,973,867.80 


In addition to the foregoing, added to the cost of the Northern Pacific 
Estate, advances have been made during the year to sundry companies, as 
follows: 





Midland Railway Company of Manitoba...... Cr. $6,793.67 
Olympic Peninsular Railway Company........ 30.50 
Kennewick Northern Railway Company...... 30.50 
Bear Creek and Western Railway Company... 213.27 
Missoula & Hamilton Railway Company...... 453.09 
Northern Pacific Terminal Company......... 44,965.80 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Company 300,343.40 

$339,242.89 


RESERVED FOR ACCRUED DEPRECIATION OF EQUIPMENT. 
Credit balance, reserve for accrued depreciation July 1, 1915. $14,113,666.11 

Credits during the year ending June 30th, 1916: 

From charges to operating expenses: 








Maintenance of equipment, depreciation.. $685,276.97 
LOCOMGUCES eke acineeiseie swans $194,876.49 
PSPGVNIE CRESS. 5 e'ckese eae kivine as 384,983.35 
PASSENGES COIS: 2-0. bc Kadade 91,826.17 
Floating equipment ........ 1,054.24 
Work equipment: ....56cs.e 12,536.72 
Maintenance of equipment, retirements... 69,105.56 
SCM SAUCE 5.0 86-s.55e wale gbGis WES ek @elaemeaies 131,381.00 
PTO: SQUIDMENE “SOND co. 6/66 hose kien oicjae'eaver 63,299.32 
wo 949,062.85 
$15,062,728.96 
Less equipment retired: 
EMGOINOUIUEE Oa dig sro ne HORROR eae Raelsre $28,599.18 
MARAE CORE) oa fe cnicweina sh awe casieedanes 14,519.38 
POGUE Dr COME facia <a od a.c a8 Saar Sa ewiaroeaaivioreiale 216,227.32 
Miscellaneous equipment ...........cecees 54,615.01 
SotaEnnnErEEenianee 313,960.89 
Credit balance June 30, 1916.......... $14,748,768.07 


CAPITAL STOCK AND DEBT. 


There has been no change in the amount of capital stock out- 

Statins -GUCINE- ENE VERE, Wikies kc x hisin cde adc wa wkededoesiers $248,000,000.00 
Changes in bonded debt were as follows: 
Prior Lien Bonds purchased and cancelled un- 

der Article cight, Section 2 of Mortgage... 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Railway Company 


$530,000.00 


mortgage bonds purchased by trustee and 
CUNCHOM wi sarod caiavccsig alow sind a cues SikiS eeishniees 27,000.00 
EISCHOREE Ti TADTIGAGS “COON 6.6! 6akiedces ei Hdieatieeleesegere cue « $557,000.00 
NEW LINES, GRADE REVISIONS, LINE CHANGES, ETC. 


MINNESOTA, 
Cuyuna Northern Railway: 
To provide facilities for handling ore from the Hillcrest Mine a spur 
track about 4100 feet long and two sidings are under construction and will 


-be completed this fall. 


St. Paul: 


The New General Qffice Building was completed, and the various depart- 
ments moved into their new quarters in December, 1915, and January, 1916. 


NORTH DAKOTA AND MONTANA, 
Golden Valley Branch: 


From Beach, North Dakota, southerly to Ollie, Montana, 25.90 miles were 
completed and turned over for operation October 1, 1915. 


MONTANA, 
Flathead Branch: 


Contract has been awarded for grading the Flathead Branch between 
Dixon and Polson, Montana, a distance of approximately 32.76 miles. It is 
expected to complete the line next year. 


WASHINGTON, 
Spokane: 

The grade separation work has been in progress during the entire year. 
It is expected that all the work will be completed before the end of the 
year, except the ballasting, which may have to be laid over until next 
season. Four bridges under construction east of Spokane under the yard, 
which are supplementary to the grade separation proper, will not be com- 
pleted until 1917, 
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Grandview to Gibbon: 

An extension of the Sunnyside Branch from Grandview to Gibbon, 
Washington, about 12.1 miles, has been authorized and work is in progress. 
It is expected to complete it this fall. 


Harrah to White Swan: 

An extension of the Fort Simcoe Branch from Harrah to White Swan, 
about 10.23 miles, has been authorized and work is in progress. It will be 
completed early in the fall. 


Cowiche Branch: 

An extension of the Cowiche Branch, a_ distance of 1.50 miles, was 
authorized, and contract was let for the grading. Owing, however, to some 
right of way complications work has been deferred for this season. 


Snoqualmie Falls: 

To serve a large saw mill being constructed by the Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Company, a bridge and track approximately 2500 feet long are 
being built and will be completed this autumn. 


Valuation: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission having given notice that the 
property of the Northern Pacific Railway Company would be valued in 
1917, commencing in the State of Washington, pursuant to authority the 
additional force necessary is being employed and the preliminary work is 
in progress. 


GENERAL, 


The large increase in freight earnings ($11,822,758.29) was due to the 
general prosperity of the country tributary to our lines due to record 
crops and the consequent money return to the producers in practically all 
of such territory. The prices received by the growers were better than 
they have enjoyed for some time, and we handled during the crop year, 
July 31, 1915, to August 1, 1916, 87,371 cars of grain as compared with 
64,039 cars for the previous year, an increase of 23,332 cars. There was 
also great activity in the mining interests in our country; copper, lead, zinc 
and iron mines being worked to their full capacity, and the metal selling 
at high prices created a demand for transportation of not only the products, 
but of supplies, material, machinery, etc., that swelled our receipts from 
merchandise to the maximum figures for years. . 

While the mining and lumber interests are still very active and prosperous, 
the grain crops for the coming season will not be as satisfactory as for the 
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year just closed, and it is feared the effect on business of the current year 
will be quite pronounced. : 

Further details of the Company’s transactions will be found in the 
attached report of the Comptroller. 

The Directors desire to extend to the officers and employes of the Com- 
pany their thanks for the loyalty to the interests in their care, and their 
appreciation of the results which have been brought about by the intelligent, 
conscientious and faithful performance of the duties entrusted to them. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
ULE M. HANNAFORD, 
President. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


On the 17th of August, 1916, the Company suffered a great loss in the 
death of its Chairman, Col. William P. Clough. 

Your Executive Committee, at a meeting held on August 30, 1916, 
expressed its appreciation of Colonel Clough’s character and ability, and of 
the excellence of his official services to the Company, by the unanimous 
adoption of the following minute, which has been spread upon the 
permanent records of the Company: 

Col. William P. Clough, the Chairman of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, died August 17th, 1916, in New York City, terminating a service 
of four years as Vice-President and Chairman, and fifteen years as Director 
and member of the Executive Committee. 

_ During all this period he applied himself unreservedly to the conserva- 
tion, development and betterment of the Company’s properties and interests; 
and to this task he dedicated with tireless energy the keenness of an 
analytical mind and the mature judgment resulting from long experience 
in corporate affairs. The use of his abilities was ever intelligent, loyal and 
courageous, and was unrestricted by either hours or environment. His 
devotion to this service was not merely the performance of a duty. It 
became the all-absorbing inspiration of his life. 

_ His belief in the property’s supremacy, in the efficiency and loyalty of 
its organization, and in the promise of its future, was inspiring; and this 
belief he at all times jealously defended and justified against all criticism, 

His death has deprived the Company of the services of an able counsellor 
and a capable, conservative and conscientious guardian of its interests; and 
the Directors record their deep sense of the loss which is sustained by them 
and by the officers and stockholders of the Company. 

To the family of Colonel Clough the Directors extend their heartfelt 
sympathy, and this testimonial of the high esteem in which he was held 
by them, both as a man and as an official. 








NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1916. 


ASSETS. 
INVESTMENTS: 
Roap anp Eguipment (Northern Pacific Es- 


tate) June 30, 1915. e 
Road, lands, etc... eeeee $416,312,917.95 
61,899,930.83 


Equipment ...... pesensece 
$478,212,848.78 

3,973,867.18 

12,867,715.18 


Charges since June 30, 1915 (see page 12) 
Land Department current assets 
Less—Land Department net receipts (see 


page 39) 6,069,636.91 


$6,798,078.27 
———_—————- $488, 984,794.85 
Sinking Funds 1,207.07 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property (net 
moneys in hands of Trustees from sale 
OE SR Wrens BARGE, PIC) cde vccsecncne 


Miscellaneous physical property ......... 


3,847,890.07 
2,444,973.95 


INVESTMENTS IN AFFILIATED COMPANIES: : 
Stocks *$140,467,141.30 
25,430,775.00 
6,530,182.12 
Advances 1,429,281.75 
———. 173,857,380.17 


Orner INVESTMENTS: 


Bonds 25,000.00 


$669,161,246.11 


oe 


Totat Capitat ASSETS... 


eeeeeeeee 


CurRENT ASSETS: 
Cash 


Special deposits (for payment of interest 
and dividends) 


Loans and bills receivable 


Traffic and car service balances receiv- 
ie snese cane 


Net balance receivable from agents and 
conductors ..... 


Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
Material and supplies....... . 
Interest, dividends and rents receivable. 


$18,305,323.42 


1,831,005.52 
42,533.01 


1,588,697.08 


eeeeeee eoeeses 


796,048.16 
3,689,878.69 
6,588,836.45 

309,053.20 

—————————._ $33, 151,375.53 
DEFERRED ASSETS: 
Working fund advances.......sseeeeee 
Cash and securities in insurance fund.. 


$31,036.63 
5,803,205.98 
————_ 5,834,242.61 
258,125.15 


$708,404,989.40 


*Includes this Company’s one half of $107,613,500 stock of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company to secure $215,227,000 joint bonds 
made and issued by this Company and the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany to pay for said stock, costing $109,114,809.76. 


Unapyustep DeEsits .. 


LIABILITIES. 
Stock: 
Capital Stock—Common 
Long Term Dest: 
Funded Debt (see page 26) 
Less—held in Treasury 


$248,000,000.00 


$322,685,000.00 
9,149,500.00 


Actually outstanding 313,535,500.00 


TotaL CapitaL LiaBILitiEs 


$561,535,500.00 


CurreENT LIABILITIES: 
Traffic and car service balances payable 
Audited accounts and wages payable... 
Miscellaneous accounts payable 
Interest matured unpaid 
Dividends matured unpaid 
Unmatured dividends declared 
Unmatured interest accrued 
Unmatured rents accrued 


$1,061,908.58 
9,675,620.52 
520,028.40 
1,873,108.75 
1,854.50 
4,340,000.00 
509,040.83 
10,397.01 
$17,991,958.59 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 
Other deferred liabilities.. 
Unapjustep CReEpITs: 
Accrued depreciation of equipment.. 
Other unadjusted credits 
Insurance and casualty reserves 
Taxes accrued—partly estimated 


180,300.93 


$14,748,768.07 

14,177,694.68 

5,803,205.98 

2,715,069.29 
37,444,738.02 

CorPoRATE SURPLUS: 

Appropriated surplus not specifically in- 

vested $353,754.71 

90,898,737.15 
91,252,491.86 


$708,404,989.40 
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PASSENGER AND FREIGHT STATISTICS. 



















operations and affairs of the lines operated by the companies named on the 
preceding page and which are herein designated as the 








. “COLORADO & SOUTHERN LINES.” . 
er er 
Cent. 1916. OPERATING REVENUES. 1915, Cent. 
- BO SIU STU Bebe ii00400%8a%s i Se eee $ 9,960,043.59 70.28 
151 0 GSB ROS o se's.cc0n ee POR WOMEEE o:5-<0is:6'0.0\0: 3,294,688.32 23.25 
5% 50 PED OA Ue 6 isa cee ecn PANG oa) a0 ease «cocoa 234,206.23 1.65 
1.38 cD RO COE a ree WEDTORS  i5<s1000ci0s 230,757.01 1.63 
1.95 SUGC1G07 6ik0sv.as Miscellaneous ........ 269,503.51 1.90 
1.16 UE) Ee eer TMCIGERtA 6 cccccscs 167,621.70 1,18 
.10 US 7GRGS cic twee Joint facility s<i<0s<. 16,157.47 Bi | 
100.00 $15,707,310.98 ...Total operating revenues... $14,172,977.83 100.00 








OPERATING EXPENSES. 






























































Maintenance 

12.75 S$ 2,003, 195.68 262s of way and structures..... $ 1,741,3138.17 12.29 
17.67 2,775,182.55 ...Maintenance of equipment... 2,723,291.50. 19.22 
1.30 BOG TG IOO exes as saree PEPER ae als 6 oda) 6a "215, 497.05 1.52 
28.29 4,443,906.34 vcecess Transportation ....... 4,908,457.99 34.63 
.50 TOL ODO9 0 éccaees Miscellaneous ........ 81,225.01 sae 
3.02 if As S| er | eee 441,090.61 bi i 
63.53 $ 9,978,608.66 ....Total operating expenses.... $10,110,875.33 71.34 
36.47 $ 5,728,702.32 ..Net revenue from operations.. $ 4,062,102.50 28.66 
Pe ee Ly es eee Railway tax accruals..... $ 616,053.40 <<.<< 

355.70 .Uncollectible railway revenues. 483.02 . 

ice 000,197.00 $ 616,536.42 .. 

Pe ee) Operating income ...... $ 3,445,566.08 . 

NONOPERATING INCOME. 

oO, Gee) ssviscaetess WRMNITA S505 Cae aren’ S AGP 459-69 * ise 
75, 507.38 . Miscellaneous interest .. 172,811.84 «. ccc0 

. $ $97,028.49 ...Total nonoperating income... $ 655,271.53 .. 

vce BS SOC9 998.75: cscs ~.e Gross income ........ $ 4,100,837.61 . 

DEDUCE INCOME. = GROSS 
RR ee | AR rye DN Ire S$. $64, 196:37- s vcces 
aoe 2,868,098.98 ....Interest on ye debt. 2.842 249.47 ccicces 
dee 1,104.00 . ‘Interest on unfunded debt. . 5.657002 «secs 
Amortization of discount 

a Pe. eee cn funded debt........ 14,143.27 ...... 
‘ 125,174.18 .Miscellaneous income charges. GZ.5SB.80 esas 
capa $ 3,366,599.74 ........Total deductions........ $ 3,485,688.50 ...... 
«2,282 994.01 ee va DUCE THCOME! 6 orccsccs S GUS AAG é.cccss 


————19 14-1915 ~ 1915-1916————__—_, 
Miles, Tons, Amount, " Miles, Tons, Amount, 
etc. Rate, etc. etc. Rate, etc. Increase PerCent. Decrease 
Average mileage for year...... Sande ceatet 6,460.67 euiteseteee G50bai 8 =k eesaawurd CO a ary ee 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 

Number of passengers carried............ 8,756,784 ceraeins ° 8,680,837 neicasene © . denetwenes .87 75,947 
Number of passengers carried one mile... 600,273,153 = = = — .seeeeeee GIG-GEEISS (fk ttinctrces 16,408,000 2.73 
Average miles traveled by each passenger... 68.6 —=— —§ veswveiees ae? t«S smn wees 2.4 -50 
POSGENGEr TEVEDUE ccdicisicvicess ewaawaas ie aeraitiaataats 3,619, 113. oe 0” Cn a acons $13,852,254.49 $233,140.69 1.71 
Other passenger tfain TEVENUC..cccccicesc  svedciooere cee Std a aienen 3,350,575.97 205,377.42 6.53 
Total passenger train revenue....... ee Nea s 16,7G4,012.09° $$ seeecaass 17,202,830.46 438,518.11 2.62 
Average amount paid by each passenger... ......... 1.56 aeewaeere 1.60 .04 BUG" soxeser 
Average rate per passenger per mile......  ..ssseeee UeeGe 0 KHOA OCG) = (eee 01 00023 
Passenger train revenue per mile of road 

(average mileage) ...... De Wws:  wacsiaiedine Zee 0s Ww emacs 2,646.13 51.30 1.98 

FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 

Number of tons revenue freight carried.... 17,625,225 esccccece 20,995,693 = = = —§ eeecceses 3,370,468 19.12 
Number of tons revenue freight carried one 

ott ee ee eee AOU OICe - -5,164,571,432 pestacewen ZiU7C08 074 = wracdtcaw'ga’s 1,853,037,642 35.88 
Average distance haul of one “~~ ate wieaeen 2995  jé#‘sssaateswe game | sf. see eideiers 41.2 14.06 
Freight revenue ....cccore WEite wee aSaee  euineinoeus S4Z,BG50CCCW 82—«- «NK wiewees $55,656,395.19 $11,822,758.29 26.97 
Other freight train revenue..... Dcndaediges? © ciewwclaeie TERA IO 8 heewons 1,075,909.04 291,761.26 37.21 
‘Total freight train revenue. ...ccccccecce i) Vawskccwaie Q4GIT (OUGE ee tte see 56,732,304.23 12,114,519.55 27.15 
Average receipts from each ton of edie. ne 2a 0” wwwakase 2.65 16 6.43 
Average receipts per ton per mile revenue 

SPRIBEE ic sis anasiess rr ee OO CE PEE OGene) | vaiwenaacas OQASS- = ie esicrewss 6.60 .00056 
Freight train revenue per mile of road 

CAURCOGe SERENE: ccc ccpuwardeedesiwews seewaweyes GS0GCG 2 kihiaeecaee 8,726.56 1,820.50 26.36 

ToraL Train TRAFFIC. 
Revenue from freight and passenger trains. ......... SGL3G2030e  eesecsewe $73,935,134.69 $12,553,037.66 20.45 
Revenue per mile of road (average mileage) ......... 9,500.89 Seiacaecdarste 11,372.69 1,871.80 19.70 aihaet 
Revenue per train Mil@...ccccccscccccsese esccccces By 6 aueadewer 3.52 035 11.04 eee 
“Expenses per train mile....... PGMENaeae eawwle nena 1.92  —§ ceccce see Ie! 0606 Swallwateee re 
Net traffic revenue per train mile......... iaweees 1.25 oececcees 1.60 35 28.00 
COLORADO & SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY—SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
Curcaco, July 1, 1916. DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME. 
10 the Stockholders Bd pene yay st  comenag Foner: inal Appropriations for: 
e od . . 

Directors for the year.ended June 30, 1916, which report combines. the * wee eee 


280,220.33 ....Additions and betterments... 
500,000.00 Miscel. appropriations of income 


- $ 1,020,518.65 
- $ 1,202,475.3 








. Total appropriations of income. $ 61,382.56 .. 


553,766.55 








Rrareranate Income balance ....... $ 


ee eeee 





Compared with the preceding year, the total operating revenues show an 
increase of $1,534,333.15 or 10.82 per cent. The operating expenses show 
a decrease of $132,266.67 or 1.31 per cent. The net operating revenue 
shows an increase of $1 666, 599.82 or 41.03 per cent. 

Taxes increased $119,727.96 over the preceding year, due to increases in 
assessment by the Federal Government and in tax levies in Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico and Texas. 

Operating income shows an increase of $1,546,999.18 or 38.08 per cent. 

The percentage of operating revenues required for operating expenses 
was 63.53 per cent. as compared with 71.34 per cent. in the previous year. 

It required 53.22 per cent. of the gross income to meet interest on funded 
debt this year, as compared with 72.81 per cent. in the previous year. 

ae the year the following Long Term Debt obligations have been 
retire 


First mortgage bonds of the C. S. & C. C. D. Ry. Co. through 
ROI NNINN OD ho oak '9- 4: idol hs x olga a: <<a aldara ale gieleld alga aid are dlatein ale $ 66,000.00 
Deferred rentals under equipment leases...........0.ccceeeces 254,000.00 
Making net decrease in Long Term Debt of............. $320, 000. 00 


There were charges te Capital Account aggregating $317,859.79 for addi- 
tions and betterments to property. This amount was expended for: 


SGRuGtUSES ANG MGCHINER < bo56< ice cesses dase ee ceca cdews wade $ 21,695.08 
RCUONNE aaa aio glace ares ort 0. wai wrod aa @dsalainincava-p hime bier eae ais Sg Kblniale iw land 111,944.94 
EMER Soir esi Gal tice ws aila ox sla Stee Mad Alaa a lee eels Ss Said bie ebaen 43,148.66 

MAM ios areal aD I ae Aleta eM bo araieaiOE MRA T Cie Dalb iSa/abialeeSinats 37,131.68 
Pa CA NE, IRIE SINE ooo viv. 66 6.4 a aikbelwe ee eee a WewiW islets 57,242.89 
Various other additions and betterments.............eeeeeeees 46,696.54 


During the year trackage gy soon were made with the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy R. R. between Wendover and Guernsey, Wyoming, 
thus making a direct Semmens with the Colorado and Wyoming Ry. at 
that point, 

The main line between Wendover and Orin Junction, Wyoming, has been 
leased to the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. Co., and through 
joint train service inaugurated between Billings and Denver. 

The Denver Union Terminal Railway, which is used by all railroads 
“——— Denver, has been completely remodeled and is now in operation. 

A_viaduct crossing all tracks south of the Union Terminal, and connect- 
ing North and South Denver, is in process of construction and will be com- 
pleted during the ensuing vear. 

The operating results of the receiver of The Trinity & Brazos Valley 
Railway Company show a deficit in the net operating revenue of $112,215. 45, 
to which there was added for tax and miscellaneous items, $113,397.11, 
creating a net income deficit for the year of $225,612.56. 

During the year a number of spur tracks and industry tracks were 
abandoned, as they were of no further service to the Company, and credits 
equal to the criginal cost of the property were passed to the various 
additions and betterments accounts. 

The business of the Compary has shown considerable increase during 
the last fiscal year, making necessary increased expenditures for additional 





1024 


In common with the experience of railroads generally 
throughout the country, there has been an increase in taxes and in some 
items of expense which may be expected to continue. The Company, by the 
ise of larger power and other improvements in its facilities and the adop- 
tion of better methods of operation, has, during the past year, been able 
to conduct its cperations with economy and increased efficiency, but further 
expenditures for better facilities and additional equipment will continue 
to be necessary to properly handle the business of the Company, and a 


plant and facilities. 
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considerable portion of these expenditures should be paid for out of surplus 
income in order to avoid unnecessary increase in fixed charges and thereby 
to strengthen the credit of the Company. 

A Following is the report of the General Auditor, with statements prepared 
y him, 

By order of the Board of Diiectors. 
HALE HOLDEN, 
President. 





GENERAL BALANCE SHEET: 
June 30, 1916. 


ASSETS. 


INVESTMENTS. 
Investment in road and equipment $111,272, a 68 
Sinking funds 29 
Deposits in lieu of mortgage property sold 21, ty 65 
Miscellaneous physical property 4,660.00 
Investments in affiliated companies: 


448,909.94 
8,257,121.29 
1,943,376.76 

30,281.77 


Stocks 
Bonds 
Notes 
Advances 


10,679,689.76 
Other investments: 


Stocks 
-\dvances 


$ 1,021,610.30 


417,377.42 1,438,987.72 


$123,417,575.10 


Total investments 


CuRRENT ASSETS. 


$ 3,641,771.79 
116,981.96 
7,950.00 
326,070.08 
197,959.37 
454,013.69 
1,231,234.16 
15,075.46 
7,063.47 


Special deposits 
L oans and bill receivable 
Traffic and car service balances receivable 
Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable 


ered ‘receivable 
[ore eee MONON: 6b66 6o:b004e Se sede se Sen bees oe eese ees 


Be ae ae ee re $ 5,998,119.98 
DEFERRED ASSETS. 


cee ee OS ee ee ee ee er ee ~ 
ete EOI ONON So 055s soon sb basco seesens nes es e5 00% 


1,468.59 
8,637.49 


lel eee ES Cooks cb cs se eeee bi seuue nash $ 10,106.08 


Unapyustep Desits. 
20,795.12 


280,386.70 
71,527.87 


Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance 

Distount on funded 

Other wmRIIsted GebIUG. oo 5.s.05 005900565605 002200 evceese 
Securities issued or assumed—Unpledged $ 5,218,446.55 


Total unpdjusied Gebite. «os o6 000 ccccccccsceces scene $ 372,709.69 


Grand Total $129,798,510.85 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock: 
Common stock 


$ 31,021,484.00 
Preferred stock 


17,000,000.00 


Total stock $ 48,021,484.00: 


Lonc Term Dest, 
Funded debt unmatured— 
Total book liability... 
Held by carrier 


Actually outstanding $ 62,574,900.00 


CurRENT LIABILITIES, 
Traffic and car service balances payable 
Audited accounts and wages payable 
Miscellaneous accounts payable 
Interest matured unpaid 
Dividends matured unpaid 
Unmatured: dividends declared 
Unmatured interest accrued 
Unmatured rents accrued 
ee ee ee ree arr ee ee 


415,330.36 
825,280.87 
1,170.63 
109,769.75 
226.44 
170,000.00 
623,873.41 
9,866.61 
68,488.50 


Total current liabilities 2,224,006.57 


DEFERRED LIABILITIES. 
CDE “CUCEMRINL WEL RUITISON, Ss sd ana beens e sae bss 654 wk Oo $ 


Unapyustep CREDITS. 


7,283.68 


Tax liability 
Accrued depreciation—Equipment 
CORRIEE TR TIUEIONIE CERIO oso os x Gus se edGaepenweseeue 


515,783.84 
4,730,989.83 
102,928.65 


NIN RSA BINED MOIINAIER os 6 oe 306 wine ised ae bea a oe $ 5,349,702.32 


CorPoRATE SURPLUS, 
through income and 
$ 6,488,791.72 


income and 
468,000.00 
33,397.37 
2,000,000.00 


Additions to property 
surplus 

Funded debt retired through 
surplus 

Sree FG. TORRE COR ss << sé cae oss oss o0:00:s 

Appropriated surplus not specifically invested 


Total appropriated surplus............ 
Profit and loss credit balance 


$ 8,990,189.09 
2,630,945,19 


OTR VOTDOTALS “EUS sss <4 oe www eae aes da bae seins $ 11,621,134.28 


Grand Total $129,798,510.85 





INCOME ACCOUNT. 


OpERATING INCOME. 
Railway operating revenues: 
Transportation: 
$11,371,286.53 
3,378,625.65 
28,311.07 
235,622.06 
217,175.39 
1,392.56 
270,991.03 
4,178.51 
1,142.90 $15,508,725.70 


Freight 

Passenger 

Excess baggage 

Mail 

Express 

Other passenger-train 

Switching 

SOPIE) DEFVICE TERINs 01002 000 0000 0s 0000s 
Other freight-train 


Incidental: 
Dining and buffet 
Sees BR PORMUTANE. 60 ncxccccecnesevenss 
Station and train privileges............++. 
Parcel room 
Storage—Freight 
Storage—Baggage 
Demurrage 
Rents of buildings 
Miscellaneous 


and other property.... 


182,815.80 
Joint facility: 


Joint facility—-Cr. 
Joint facility—Dr. 


15,769.48 
15,707,310.98 





Total 


Railway operating 


railway operating revenues 
expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures....... ; 
Maintenance of equipment 

Traffic 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous 
General 


operations 


9,978,608.66 

$ 5,728,702.32 
736,137.06 

$ 4,992,565.26 





Net revenue from railway operations... 
Kailway tax accruals......c.ccccsccscccsccces $ 
Uncollectible railway revenues......-ceeseeees 





Total operating income 


Hire of equipment 

Joint facility rent income 

Income from lease of road 

Miscellaneous rent income 

Separately operated properties—Profit.. 
Income from unfunded securities and accounts. 


597,028.49 
$ 5,589,593.75 





Gross income 


DepucTions FROM Gross INCOME. 
292,051.05 
45,996.42 
14,825.87 
67,334.65 

2,868,098.98 

1,104.00 
19,349.24 
57,839.53 


Hire of equipment 

BOE ROCIMEY WIIG. ons os Gun <n 4 40 0'win ose so 6 44 
Miscellaneous rents 

Separately operated properties—Loss.......... 
Interest on funded debt 

Interest on unfunded debt 

Amortization of discount on funded debt 
Miscellaneous income charges..........-e..eee08 


3,366,599.74 
$ 2,222,994.01 





Net income 


Net Income. 
70,298.32 


Disposition OF 
Dividend appropriations ‘a income: 
First preferred stock, 2 per cent., 
10, 1916 
Income appropriated for investment in physical 
property 
Miscellaneous 


payable Oct. 
170,000.00 


280,220.33 


500,000.00 1,020,518.65 


$ 1,202,475.36 


appropriations of 





Income balance transferred to Profit and Loss.. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

Credit balance at beginning of year $ 1,962,574.18 

Credit balance transferred from income 1,202,475.36 - 
Miscellaneous credits 32,214.05 $ 3,197,263.59 


263.84 
500,000.00 
29,656.59 
36,397.97 


Dividend appropriations of surplus........... $ 
Miscellaneous appropriations of surplus....... 
Loss on retired road and equipment 

Miscellaneous debits 566,318.40 


$ 2,630,945.19 





Credit balance carried to balance sheet.... 





